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GREEABLY to a promise and uprightness, the apostolical 


LX which I gave in a former 
numb er of the Christian Observer, 
| now proce ‘ed to employ a few 
papers in tracing the private se nti- 
ments of some of those venerable 
persons who were concerned in ef- 
fecting the blessed work of refor- 
mation in this country. Of Cran- 
mer, I have already spoken largely. 

To the opinions of hie indefatigable 
coadjutor Latimer, I have also slightly 
alluded in a preceding sketch ; but 
it appears to me, that the w orks of 
this eminent reformer, deserve to be 
distinctly and particularly exa- 
mined. Bishop Latimer was early 
emancipated from the bondage of 
popish superstition; and during 


more than fifty years of his long . 


life, he was “‘ a burning and shin- 
ing light.” None of our reformers 
We more assiduously in €x- 
tending the knowledge of the true 
Gospel of Christ among all ranks of 
men. He was an able and impres- 
sive preacher, and his unwearied 
exertions in that capacity, particu- 
Jarly in his dtocese of Worcester, 
were attended, through the divine 
blessing, with very signal effects. 
In the uniform tenor of his conduct 
also, he gave satisfactory evidence, 
that his own mind felt the full in- 
fluence of the truths which he pro- 
fessed, and preached to others. His 
piety, purity, and disinterestedness, 
his devotedness to the cause of 
Christ and his courage In main- 
taining it, his superiority to all 
St fish considerations, his integrity 
Cuxist, Oxsrryv. No. 40. 


fervour of his zeal, and the primi- 
tive simplicity of his manners, are 
well known. And the testimony 
which these characteristic qualities 
bore to the truth of his doctrines, he 
at length sealed with his blood. 
At the age of eighty-five, with a 
constancy ane composure of mind 
which have never been surpassed, 
and which were evidently the re- 
sult of a lively faith in the divine 
promises, this holy man witnessed 
at the stake a good confession for 
his Lord, and to use his own em- 


phatic language, lighted “ such a 
candle in Eng stand, » as I trust 
through the grace of God, “ shall 


never be meecsicbed * 

It is well known that this emi- 
nent prelate enjoyed the particular 
friendship and confidence of Cran- 
mer. Indeed, during the whole of 
Edward the Sixth’s reign, he re- 
sided almost entirely at the archie- 
piscopal palace at Lambeth. It 
might, therefore, have been pre- 
sumed, even if we had not been 
otherwise assured of the fact, that 
Latimer bore a part in framing the 
articlesand homilies of the church :- 
and this circumstance renders it 
particularly desirable, that his sen- 
timents, respecting the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, should be 
accurately ascertained. 

The only work of this venerable 
divine, with which I am acquainted, 
is a volume of his sermons. These 
contain, however, so clear and am- 
vie an exposition of his religious 
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Sketch of 
opinions, that we require no addi- 
tional information re spec ting them. 
The copy of these sermons whic h is 
now before me, was printed at Lon- 
don, by Ti antes is Cotes, m 1635. 
‘The editor’s name is Augustin Bern- 
her, and his prefatory epistle to the 
Duchess of Suflolk, is dated in 1570. 

In exhibiting to your readers the 
sentiments of th holy martyr, I 
f shall first direct their attention 
to the exemplary moderation that 
inarks his discussions of those ques- 
tionswhich havesinee been so fierce- 
ly contested between Calvinists and 
Arminians. Andiftheextracts which 
Tam about to give, should have no 
other eflect than that of vindicating 
the middle path pursued by the 
Christian Observer, in treating on 
these points, [ shall consider my 
Jabour in’ transcribing them = as 
amply repaid, Bi: hep Latimer 
shall now speak for himself. 

Tn reply to a question, which he 
supposes to be put by an objector, 
‘Tf this be true what is become of 
our forefathers?” he observes, “Iti is 
a vain and unprofitable question.” 
“‘ Whatsoever they did, let us do 
well, Jet us keep God’s bidding, 
God’s commandments, then we are 
safe.” “ Study, therefore, to live m 
the favour and grace of God, im re- 
pentance and amendment of life, 
then diest thou well. Further to 
the question of our forefathers, 
fiod knoweth bis elect, and dili- 
gently watcheth and keepeth them 
so that all things serve to their sal- 
vation. ‘The nature of fire is to 
burn all that is laid on it: yet God 
kept the three young men in Baby- 
Jon that they burnt not.” “ So 
false doctrine, as the fire burneth, 
it corrupteth. But God kept his 
elect that they were not corrupt 
with it, but always put their trust 
in one ever living God, through the 
death of Jesus Christ cur Lord.’ 
‘God, I trust, reserved our, fore- 
fathers in so perilous times more 
graciously then we can think. Let 
us thank God then, for the gracious 
light of his word sent to us,” ‘and 
for furs father, leave them and come 
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mend them to Ged’s mercy who 
disposed better for them than we 
can wish. But some will say now: 
What need we preachers koa 
God can save his elect without 
preachers. A goodly reason! God 
can save my life without meat and 
drink: need I none therefore? God 
can save me from burning if L were 
in the fire: shall I run into it there- 
fore? No, no, I must kee »p the way 
that God hath ordained, and use 
that ordinary means that God hath 
assigned, and not to seck new ways. 
This office of preaching is the only 
ordinary way that God hath ap- 
pointed to save us all by. Letus 
maintain this, for } know none 
other, neither think I God will ap- 
point or devise any other.” A Sermon 
preached at Stamford, p. 99. 

* Christ only, and no man else, 
merited remission, justification, and 
eternal felieity for as many as will 
believe the same: they that will not 
believe it, shatl not have it; for it is 
no more but believe and have. 
For Christ shed as much blood for 
Judas as he did for Peter. Peter 
believed it, and therefore he was 
saved. Judas would not believe, 
and therefore he was condemned, 
the fault being in him only, in no 
body else.” Sermon onPhil. il. p.208. 

« What availeth it me to be risen 
once, and fall by and by into the 
self same sin again, which is a reno- 
vation of the other sins? For who- 
soever hath done wickedly an act 
against God, and afterward is sorry 
for it, cryeth God mercy, and so 
cometh to forgiveness of ‘the same 
sin, but by and by, willingly and 
wittingly, doth the self-same sin 
again, "he renovateth by so doing 
all those sins which before times 
were forgiven him.” And this 
doctrine the Bishop illustrates by 
the parable of the unmerciful ser- 
vant. Mat. xvill. 23—34. Seventh 
Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer, p. 170. 

“* The passion of Christ is pro- 
fitable only unto them that believe. 
Notwithstanding that his death 


might be sufficient for all the whoie 
world, yet forall that, no man shall 











































1806. ] 
enjoy that same benefit, but only 
they that believe in him, that put 
their hope, trust, and confidence in 
him.” Sermon on Rom. xill. p. 223. 
« There be two manner of men. 
Some there be that be not justified, 
nor rege es nor yet in the state 
of sates ation, 1. e. not God? s servants: 
they lack the toncteliies or regene- 
ration; they be not yet come to 
Christ. Now these persons that be 
not yet come to Christ; or if they 
were come to Christ, be fallen again 
from him, and so lost their justific a- 
tion, (asthere be many of us, which 
when we fall willingly into sin 
against conscience, we lose the 
favour of God, our salvation, and 
finally the Holy Ghost): all they 
now that be out of the favour of 
God, and are not sorry for it, sin 
agerieveth them not :” “all their 
works whatsoever they do be deadly 
sins.’ © Any act that is done 
against the law of God, willingly 
and wittingly, is a deadly sin; and 
that man or woman that committeth 
such an act, loseth the Holy Ghost, 
and the reinission of sins, and so 
becometh the child of the devil, 
being before the child of God. For 
a regenerate man or woman that 
believeth, ought to have dominion 
over sii: but as soon as sin hath 
rule over hiin, he is gone.” “ Now 
he thut is led so with sin, he is in 
the state of damnation, and sinneth 
damnably.” ib. p. 227, 228. 

_© Now I will bring in here a nota- 
ble sentence, and a comfortable 
Saving: ‘ The righteousness of the 
rizhteo ous shall not save him, whenso- 
ever he turneth arway wnfiithfully? 
Again, © The wickedness of the wicked 
shall not hurt him, whensoever he turn- 
eth from his ungodliness’? And the 
righte ousnhess of the righteous shall 
not save him whensoever he sinneth. 

‘if “7 unto the righteous, dc. and 
again “If I say unto need wicked, §c.’ 
Eze ‘K. xvi.” tb, p. 

‘Tt appeareth ou es us who 
it is that shall be saved or damne “ds 
for we see the good and the nil 
bear both the name of Christians: 
good and bad, faithful and unfaith- 
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ful, are baptized in the name of 
Christ, so likewise they go to the 
communion, so that there is no 
great difference here in this world, 
between the elect and the repro- 
bate:” “ We cannot tell, as long as 
we be here in this world, which be 
elect and which not: but at the last 
day, then it shall appear who is he 
that shall be saved, and again, who 
shall be damned.” Sermon on Luke, 
xxi. p. 250. 

‘The ordinary way to get faith, 
is rons the hearing of the ward 
of God.” «“ We read that when 
St. Paul had made a long sermon 
at Antioch, there believed as many 
as were ordained to life everlasting: 
with which saying a great number 
of people have been oflended, and 
have said ‘ We pere eive that only 
those shall come to believe, and so 
to everlasting lite, which are chosen 
of God unto it: theretore, it is no 
matter whatsoever we do; for if we 
be chosen to everlasting life, we 
shall have it:’? and so they have 
opened a door unto themselves of 
all wickedness, and carnal liberty 
against the true meaning of the 
scripture. For if the most part be 
damned, the fault is not. in God, 
but in themselves: for it 1s written 
God would that all men should he 
saved: but they themselves procure 
their own damnation, and des DISE 
the passion of Christ, oy their own 
wickedness, and imordinate living. 
Here we may beaen 9 to keep us from 
all curious and d: ingereus Questions: 
when we hear that some be chosen 
and some be damned, let us have 
good hope that we shall be among 
the chose ‘n, and live atter this hope, 
that is, uprightly and godly; then 
thou shale not be deceived. Think 
that God hath chosen those that be- 
lieve in Christ, and that Christ is 
the book of life. If thou believest 
in him, then thou art written in the 
b8ok of life and shalt be saved. So 
we need not go about to trouble 
ourselves with curious questions of 
the predestinat: on of God. But let 
us rather endeavour ourselves, that 
we may be in Christ; for when we 
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be in him, then are we well, and 
then we may be sure that we are 
ordained to everlasting Ife. But 
you will say, how shail I know that 
I am inthe book of life? How shall 
I try myself to be elect of God to 
everlasting hte? Answer, first we 

may know, that we may one time 
be in the hook and another time 
come out again, as it appe areth by 
David, which was written in the 
book of life: but when he sinned, 
he at the same time was out of the 
book of the favour of God, until he 
had repented, and was sorry for his 
fults. So we may be in the book 
one time, and afterward when we 
forget God and his word and do 
wickedly, we come out of the book, 
i. ¢. out of Christ, which is the book: 
and in that oper’ are written all be- 

lievers. But | will tell you how you 
shall know is you are in ‘the 
book, and there are three special 
nutes whereby ye may know the 
same. The first note is, if you 
know your sin, and feel your own 
wretchedness and filthiness.” “ The 
second point is faith in Christ, that 
is when you believe, most stedfastly 
and undoubtedly, that God, through 
his son, will deliver you Foon your 
sins: when you believe, 1 say, that 
the bloed of our Saviour was ‘shed 
tor you, for the cleansing and put- 
ting away of your sins, and be- 

lieving this most stedfas thy with an 
untet igned heart. ‘The third point 
is when you have an earnest desire 
to amendment, and hatred against 
sin, study to hve after God’s will 
and commandments, as much as it 
is possible for you to do.”. “ When 
vou find these three things in your 
hearts, then you may be sure that 
your names are written in the book: 
and you may be sure also, that you 
are elect and predestinate to ever- 
lasting life. And again, when you 
see not your wickedness, and that 
th you not, neither have 


sin grieve 
you faith or hone in our Saviour, and 
therefore are careless, and study 
not for amendment of life, then you 
are in a heavy ease; and then you 
have cause to be sorry, and to la- 


ment your wretchedness : for truly, 
vou are not in the book of life, but 
the Devil hath power over you as 
long as ye are in such a state.” 

Sermon on Matthew, viii. p. "$10. 

‘« Many are called and few are 
chosen. ‘These words of our Saviour 
are very hard to understand, and 
therefore it is not good to be too cu- 
rious 1n them,as some vain fellowsdo, 
who, seeking carnal liberty, pervert, 
toss, and turn, the word of God, after 

their own wind and purpose.— 
‘What need I to mortify my body 
with abstaining from all sin and 
wickedness, perceive God hath 
chosen some, and some are rejected, 
Now i [I be in the number of the 
chosen, [cannot be damned ; but if 
I be accounted among the condemn- 
ed number, then I c: annot } be saved: 
for God’s judgments are immutable.’ 
Such foolish and wicked reasons 
some have, which bringeth them 
either to desperation, or else to 
carnal liberty. Therefore, it 1s as 
needful to beware of such reasons 
or expositions of scripture, as it is 
to beware of the devil himself. 
But if thou art desirous to know 
whether thou art chosen to ever- 
lasting life, thou mayest not begin 
with God ; for God is too high, thou 
canst not comprehend him: the 
judgments of God are unknown to 
man, therefore, thou mayest not 
begin there; but begin w ith Christ, 
and learn ne know Christ, and 
wherefore he came, namely to save 
sinners.” ‘* Then begin to try thy- 
self, whether thou art in the book 
of life or not. Tf thou findest thy- 
self in Christ, then thou art sure of 
everlasting life. If thou be with- 
out him, then thou art in an evil 
case, Therefore, if thou knowest 
Christ, thon mayest know further 
of thy election. But when we are 
troubled within ourselves whether 
we be elect or no, we must ever 
have this maxim before our eyes, 
viz. that God beareth a good will 
towards us, God loveth us, God 
beareth a fatherly heart towards us. 
3ut you will say, how shall I know 
that? We may know God’s will to- 








1806.] 
ward us through Christ.” “We 
may perceive his good will and love 
towards us: he hath sent the same 
his son into this world, which hath 
suffered most painful death tor us. 
Shall I now think that God hateth 
me? Or shall I doubt of his love 
towards me ? Here you see how you 
shall avoid the scrupulous and most 
dangerous question of the predesti- 
nation of God. For if thou wiit 
enquire his counsels and enter into 
his consistory, thy wit will deceive 
thee, for thou shalt not be able to 
search the counsels of God. But if 
thou begin with Christ, and consider 
his coming into the world, and dost 
believe that God hath sent him tor 
thy sake, to suffer for thee, and de- 
liver thee from sin, death, the 
devil, and hell, then, this simple 
question cannot hurt thee, for thou 
art in the book of life, which is 
Christ himself.” 

« Now seeing that the Gospel is 
universal, it appeareth that God 
would have all mankind saved, and 
that the fault is not in him, if we 
be damned. God would have all 
men to be saved: his salvation is suf- 
ficient to save all mankind, but we 
are so wicked of ourselves that we 
refuse the same, and we will not 
take it when it is offered unto us; 
and therefore he saith, Few are 
chosen, that is few have pleasure and 
delight in it; for the most part are 
weary of it, they cannot abide it :” 
‘* few stick heartily unto it, and can 
find in their hearts to forego this 
world for God’s sake and his holy 
word.” ‘ Such men are cause of 
their own damnation; for God 
would have them saved, but they 
refuse it, like as did Judas the trai- 
tor, whom Christ would have had 
to be saved, but he refused his sal- 
vation.” ‘* Whosoever heareth the 
word of God and followeth it, the 
same is elect by him. Whosoever 
refuseth to hear the word of God, 
and follow the same, is damned. So 
that our election is sure if we follow 
the word of God. Here now is 
taught you how to try yourelection.” 
“In Christ are written all the names 
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5 
of the elect.”  “ Christ is the book 
of life, and all that believe in hun 
are in the same book, and so are 
chosen to everlasting life; for on] 
those are ordained which believe. 
Therefore, when thou hast faith in 
Christ, then thou art sure of thine 
election. If thou be without Christ, 
and have no faith in him, neither 
art sorry for thy wickedness, nor 
have a mind and purpose to forsake 
sin, then thou art not in the book 
of life as long as thou art in sucha 
case, and therefore shalt thou go 
into everlasting fire. But there is 
none so wicked but he may have a 
remedy. What is that? Enter into 
thine own heart and search the 
secrets of the same. Consider thine 
own life and how thou hast spent 
thy days. And if thou find in thy- 
self all manner of uncleanness and 
abominable sins, and so seest thy 
damnation before thine eyes; what 
shalt thou do? Confess the same 
unto thy Lord God. Be sorry that 
thou hast offended so loving a 
Father, and ask mercy of him inthe 
name of Christ, and believe sted fast- 
ly, that he will be merciful unto 
thee in the respect of his only son, 
which suffered death for thee, and 
then have a good purpose to leave all 
sin and wickedness, and to withstand 
and resist the affections of thine own 
flesh, which ever fight against the 
spirit; and to live uprightly and 
godly after the will and command- 
ment of thy heavenly Father. If 
thou go thus to work, surely thou 
shalt be heard: thy sin shall be 
forgiven thee: God will shew him- 
self true in his promise: for to that 
end he hath sent his only son into 
the world that he might save sin- 
ners. Consider therefore, I say, 
wherefore Christ came into this 
world; consider also the great ha- 
tred and wrath that God beareth 
against sin: and again consider his 
great love, shewed unto thee, in 
that he sent his only son to@@@tfer 
most cruel death, rather than that 
thou shouldest be damned everlast- 
ingly.” 

“ And thus may vou see who are 
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in the book of life and who are not. 
For all those that are obstinate sin- 
ners are without Christ and so not 
elect to everlasting life, if they re- 
main in their wickedness. ‘There 
are none of us all but may be saved 
by Christ; and therefore let us stick 
hard unto it, and be content to 
forego all the pleasures and riches 
of this world for his sak@ who for 
our sake forsook all the heavenly 
pleasures, and came down unto this 
miserable and wretched world, and 
here suffered all manner of aiflic- 
tions tor our sake. And theretore 
it is meet that we should do some- 
what for his sake, to shew ourselves 
thankful unto hun, and so we may 
assuredly be found among the first, 
and not among the fast; that is to 
say, among the elect and ehosen of 
God that are written in the counting 
book of God, that are those that be- 
lieve in Christ Jesus, to whom with 
God the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
be all honour and glory world wita- 
eutend. Amen.’ Sermon on Mat- 
thew xxi. p. 323, 325. 

I defer to a future occasion the 
reflections which these extracts 
naturally suggest. Q. 


——aE 


Te the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
on | vim. vi. 10. 

Ir the following remarks are thought 

to be deserving a place in the Caris- 

tian Observer, the insertion otf 

them in that valuable publication 

will oblige the writer. 

There are few subjects on which 
pious Christians and learned critics 
are so much agreed, as in acknow- 
fledging the superiority of our pre- 
sent authorized version of the scrip- 
tures, to every other attempt which 
has been made to translate them 
into the Huglish language. but, not- 
withstanding this concurrence of 
sentiment, there are perhaps none 
who consider the subject closely, 
that do net hud particular passages 
in our translation, which they think 
might be improved by a difierent 
rendering. 

There is one passage which has 


often appeared to me to require cor- 
rection, especially as it asserts what 
i apprehend cannot, according to 
the common acceptation of the 
words, be supported, either as a 
universal or a general truth. The 
passage to which I allude, is in the 
Ist Epistle to Timothy, vi. 10. 
where the apostle is made to say, 


“the love of money is the root of 


all evil.”” Iam aware, that itis a 
frequent practice to express what ts 
general by words of universal in- 
port; but this, as is already inti- 
mated, does not appear to apply to 
the present case: for it will, | sup- 
pose, be generally allowed, that 
pride and its various consequences, 
as they affect both public and pri- 
vate life, are productive of more 
evil and misery than avarice: and 
when to these we add the evils 
which result from the inordinate 
indulgence of various other passions 
of the human mind, it is difficult to 
conceive, that the apostle intended 
to say what his translators make him 
say; and which I think a close ex- 
amination of the originai will not 
be found to require. His words are, 
“Pika yuo ravrwy rev nonwy esr F 
dsracyuoe ;” literally, “the love of 
money is the root of all the evils.” 
Now a question arises, What evils? 
Are we necessarily to suppose, that 
the apostle meant all the evils in the 
world? or is it not a more natural 
and proper construction of the 
words, to suppose, that he meant the 
evils which he had just enumerated ; 
for this expression iminediately fol- 
lows these words: “ They that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and 
hartiul lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition:” then 
he adds, “ for the love of money is 
the root of all the (or these) evils.’’ 
Had. our translators used as much 
liberty in this case, as they have 
done in others, they might have 
fixed the sense by the use of the 
word these, and making evil plural, 
as it is in the Greek, so as to have 
rendered the apostle’s expression 
free trom that difficulty which now 
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*Pttends it. There isa parallel case 
Pin Mark iv. 1!. where the same 
‘Greek article, though in a different 
case, is used ; and the translators, to 
render the serrse pers pic uous, have 
used the word these, whic h they 
put in italics, to show that it 18 not 
strictly cons sistent with the original. 

I submit this criticism to the con- 

‘sideration of the readers of the 
“Christian Observer; and it is done 
with the greater difl fidence, as no 
‘translator or commentator that I 
Thave consulted, gives the w ords of 
the apostle the meaning which I 
Fave attached tothem. I do nof, 
however, claim the originality of 
‘the criticism, it having been com- 
‘municated to me many years ago 
by a learned friend. 

It is possible to give an explica- 
“tion of this passage, which may in 
a great measure justify the sense of 
‘our translators; but if what is here 
offered be, as I apprehend it is, jus- 
tifiable on the principles of sound 
‘criticism, it makes the sense so easy 
and perspicuous, as to render expli- 


cation unnecessary. H. T. 
—$— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


: sTR, 


The narrative which was contained 
‘in your Observer, tor November, of 
the last hours of the Hon. Mr. New- 
sport, speaks with so powertin] a 

voice, as can scarcely fail to com- 

“mand the serious notice and consi- 

deration of all who are not judicially 

hardened into inattention. While 
we shudder at the dreadful scene, 
we recognize the mercy as well a 

‘the terrors of the Almighty, bho 

doubtless intended, that the extra- 

ordinary manifestation of divine 
- Yengeance in the sufferings of this 
unhappy man, sheuld deter all who 
. should see or hear of them, from 

entering into those infidel paths 
which had so fearful a termina- 
' tion. 
_ The lessons indeed, which re 
_ story inculcates, are so a 
BP well as so conyincingly taught, 
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to require no commentary or illus- 
tration. 

‘Lhe history of this unhappy man 
has powe rfuliv, however, enforced 
on me one concen ion, on which | 
atin desirous of troubling you with a 
few thoughts; the yaiher, because 
its importance eppears to me to be 
commonly too little regarded in 
prac lice, even by these from whom 
it might he e xpected to receive the 
ereatest attention. Il mean the ex- 
treme a geo of thoroughly 
grounding young men, espec ial ky 
those who are tu move inthe hiche y 
walks of |i ite, or to mix much with 
the world, in the evidences and 
proofs of the truth of revelation in 
general, and of its leading doctrines 
and principles. This ought to be 

considered as a fundamental part of 
educ ation 5 indeed, as by far the 
most important part. Surely, this 
is a truth too obvieus to be ques 
tioned. Are we forming the futare 
member of a civilized community 3 
We are also training an heir of im- 
mortality. Here he is to be but a 
stranger and a pilgrim, who is on 
his way to a better country, where 
he is to dwell for ever. What bat 
Insanity then, would deliberately 
employ all the « care and attention 
in making preparations forthe trans- 
itory passage, with an utter neg- 
lect of all that should be nece ssary, 
after the journey should have been 
completed, tor the utility or happi- 
ness of his future life? or rather, to 
put the case more accurately, with 
utter inattention to the only means 
_by which that future life can be 
secured from the certainty of ex- 
treme and never ending misery. 

But it may be replic d, we would 

imbue our young man with princt- 
ples, and habits of christian’ ity, 
though we cannot think it necessary 
to make him master of the proots 
and evidences of its divine original. 
There is atso a strange 
commonly current, that 
the ey vide ‘neces of christi: anit oftes 
tendsto infuse doubts and eo} bie CUIEenS 
which would not otherwise occur. 
thereby producing at first a dispu- 
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tations and captious tirn of mind, 
which often leads at length to down- 
right scepticism. All the founda- 
tion there is for this argument, 1s 
grounded on'the circumstance of our 
sometimes ‘meeting with certain 
shallow characters, who falsely pre- 
tend to a degree of reading which 
they do not possess, and ot consi- 
deration which they have never 
exercised. It is the ignorance how- 
ever, not the knowledge of these 
smatterers which has been injurious 
tothem. Here in the language of 
the poct, 


‘Tis shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely, sobers us agai. 


In truth, it would be strange in- 
deed, if the case were otherwise. 
The Almighty has compounded our 
minds of two great faculties, the 
understanding, and the will, which 
last comprehends the affections; 
and should we not therefore, prior 
to experience, be led to presume, 
that our holy religion, in vindj- 
cating its claim to a divine original, 
would address itself to both these 
faculties ;—That while it should 
appeal to the heart, and provide for 
its reception by the holy and happy 
affections which it should there call 
forth, so it should also produce 
arguments and proots, to which it 
should require our attention, and 
the serious consideration of which 
should lead us to recognize more 
clearly its character of heavenly 
wisdom. But it is well worthy af 
remark, that the heart cannot be 
powertully affected, unless the un- 
derstanding be first thoroughly con- 
vinced, and the assent decisively 
obtained. ‘The great masters of 
Oratory amone the ancients well 
knew this, and ene of their most im- 
portant rules was grounded on the 
principle. Iv truth, every day’s 
experience might alone serve to 
impress the same conclusion. What 
can be the cause, why men, suf- 
ficiently wakeful to their interests 


‘in other cases. are continually hear- 


ing, and almost falling asleep trom 


mere indifference while they are 
hearing, of the terrors of hell and 
the joys of heaven? Is it not that 
some secret and sceptical doubt of 
the truth of these things has tainted 
the mind, and rendered the feelings 
inaccessible? So long as men ac- 
knowledge the reality of these in- 
visible things, there is some hope 
of them; the way to their feelings 
is at least open; we may expect, in 
some favourable concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, to aninate their hopes 
or alarm their fears; but when once 
become sceptical, the very ground 
on which we should place our bat- 
tery, is cut from under us, and our 
assault is at an end. Let this truth 
be ever borne in mind, by all whose 
profession renders it their duty toen- 
deavour to influence the hearts and 
workon thefeelings of men ;--and let 
them, especially when they are con- 
versant with the higher orders, if 
they observe their hearers remain 
uumoved, while considerations, in 
their own nature and importance the 
most affecting, are urged on them, 
strive to discover, whether there 
may not be some lurking principle of 
unbelief, more or less strong, which 
bars all approaches to the heart. 
Let people remember also, in their 
own practice, the important position 
which I have been laying down; 
and let them be aware, that the un- 
belief of which I have been speak- 
ing, may produce powerful effects, 
though it may not assume the shape 
of a formal argument or the sub- 
stance of a distinct objection. Such 
is the nature of the human mind, 
that a mere floating cloud of in- 
credulity, the confused hesitatin 

suggestion of a hope that all may 
not be true, or not true at least 
to the extent of what is stated, may 
be sufficient to impair or destroy 
the ethciency of arguments and. 
statements otherwise the most pow- 
erful and affecting. But to quit 
this subject, on which, on account 
of its extreme practical importance, 
I hope I shail be forgiven for dwell- 
ing so long; in examining whether 
or not we ought to make ourselves 
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> masters of the evidences of the truth 
E! of christianity, we need not argue, 
7 as we have hitherto done, from 
~ probability only, what we might 
expect to be the case. Let us 
rather declare what the fact actu- 
ally is. It has ple ‘ased God to furnish 
many strong evidences both ex- 
ternal aud internal of the truth of 
christianity, and surely this alone 

‘isa sufficient indication of his will, 

that we should carefully observe and 
% seriously consider them. We know 

how heavy a charge is laid against 
‘ g those ‘who consider not the ope- 

“rations of the divine hand,” and it 

Sis expressly mentioned as a crime 
in others, that they neglected the 
‘inferences afforded by the ordinary 
F course of nature, of the being and 
; providences of God; and can it 
_ then be otherwise than criminal, to 
be inattentive to those evidences 

and proofs, which God himself has 

graciously furnished of the religion 

‘which comes from him ?—Again, 

the Almighty has graciously raised 
_ up, from time to time, men, whose 

understandings and researches have 
-been successfully devoted to this 
honourable service; and is not 
this an intimation on his part, that 
-we should listen to their lessons? 

And it is farther worthy of remark, 
that proofs of the divine authority 

of christianity have generallg been 

g furnishe 1, in proportion as, from 

the pe catiar circumstances of the 
2 Biiin they mightseem to be wanted. 
~ Jn our own days, for instance, when, 

' from various causes which it is not 
difficult to assign, but the enume- 

ration of which would occupy us 
too long on the prese nt occ casion, 
_ infide lity has widely diffused itself, 
it has ple ‘ased God to favour us aloo 
with a more full and_ particular, 

ind I had almost said a more deeé: 
sive summary, of the proots of the 
divine authority of christianity, 
than was ever before youchsafed to 
man, 

But the word of God affords a di- 
rect confirmation of these ar gumeunts 
from prob ability. It is remarkable, 
© that thro ughout ‘thewhole scriptures, 
Curist. Oxsenv. No. 49. 
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God deals with us as with reasonable 
beings. And let it be remembered, 
that our Saviour’s answer tothe rich 
man in the parable, does not imply, 
thatit was wrong to require sufficient 
evidence of the. truth of revelation; 
but only, that there was already a 
sufficiency both of proof and of in- 
struction, in the writings of Moses 
The injunction of the apostle aloo 
should not be forgotten, as fully 
involving the conclusion for oe 
I now contend, and it will be 
mean argument to those who telnet 
how to estimate its force, “ that we 
should be always ready to give an 
answer to every man that aske th us 
a reason of the hope that is in us.” 
Infidelity, as might be expected, 
prevails most commonly in those 
countries, in which the superstitions 
of popery, detected in the progress 
of light and knowledge, brought 
discredit on christianity itself. But 
it is not, alas, to Popish countries, 
that scepticism is confined, though 
in them 1t be most general! ly preva- 
lent. It has been in our own 
country the too natural and sure 
consequence of that reluxation of 
morals, and that indifference to re- 
ligious institutions, which always 
attend increasing wealth and_ pro- 
sperity; greatly aggravated in our 
instance, by the large intercourse 
we have had with foreign coun- 
tries; in which, to our disgrace it 
must be confessed, we have been 
less solicitous than any nation ip 
Europe, whether Protestant or Po- 
pish, to provide for our rigor pel Anas 
while abroad, the means of attend- 
mg public worship, according to 
our own established forms*. And 


* It was remarked with the strongest 
expressions of and shame to the 
writer of this article, by the late celebrated 
Mr. Howard, that when he wes at Vienna, 
he had seen 40 or 50 (the precise number 
the writer does not recollect, but it was a 
very considerable one) young men of high 
birth, large fortune, and extensive influ- 
owing to the neglect of@®y 
government, in not making a chaplain a 
necessary part of an ambassador's ¢stab- 
jishment, and the celebration of divine 
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var fache lity has, pe rhaps, more power- 
fully than by any other cause, been 
promoted by our tminense colouial 
Whenee both the re- 
ligion and morals of the parent state 
are continually receiving a rapid 
deterioration, , 

Those espec li lly » are 
called upon to arm their injuds with 
the best proots that can be obtamed 
the truth of our holy religron, 
who, from them destination tn Mg 
are likely to be thrown inte the so- 
c 1 ty of the irre ligious or the SC ep- 
tical, or to have much intercourse 
with foreign countries, where, be- 
sides the snalicl ‘itv which prevails, 
they are but too hke ly to contract, 
pe rh; aps Ise ‘ite , that indifference 
to religion mm general, which is apt 
tO arise in “wy minds ot those who 
reside long i countries where the 
establishment and torm are ditterent 
from our his indifierence 
tirst insinuates itself into the mind 
under the uame of lbe- 
rality, and is conceived, perhaps, 
only to weaken the bigotted attach- 
ment of the RUPSery to Our own 
pecultar forms; butit too soou dis- 
real character, by pro- 
ducing a fatal lukewarmmess in re- 
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Worship a necessary a? of his duty, re- 
maived wholly without relizious instruction 
or the opportun'ty of oublic worship, in a 
ploce exposed to the 
strongest temptations, at a pe 
temptations would naturally 
The verv habit hereby 
formed, of ne the pubic Wwe rstup 
of God, is in the lighest degree pernict 
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may conceive himself to be likely 


to fall among sceptical associates, 
he may still, perhaps, fiud abundant 
cause hereaiter to de plore his neg- 
lect of the opportunities afforded 
him of grounding himself well in 
the evidences of christianity, or to 
rejorce in having availed himself of 
them. Our temptations, even the 
suggestion of infidel doubts and dif- 
ficulties, proceed not alw ays from 
others; our own hearts and i imagi- , 
natious often become our most pow- 
erful tempters, and here probably, 
our great and spiritual enemy is pe- 
culiarly active. A late eminent 
christian, Mr. Milner, of Hull, a 
man ot vigorous understanding and 
considerable lear ning, when several 
vears alter his entering into orders, 
he began to obtain correct views of 
the great doctrines of christianity, 
and at the same time a new warmth 
of carnestuess for the souls of men, 
then also first began to be assailed 
with sceptical doubts, and for seve- 
ral years he was grievously tor- 
meuted by them. ‘The great Mr. 
Baxter tells us himself, in the his- 
tory of hts own lite and times, that 
he likewise was extremely ha- 
rassed with doubts of the same kind, 
even in the close of lite, when he 
had been for many years a most 
suecessful labourer in the christian 
vineyard, If such men as these 
were thus assaulted, let none of us 
couceive that it 1s unnecessary pre- 
caution to arm ourselves with such 
weapons as Providence has gracious- 
ly provided, against the objections 
with which infidelity may attack 
our faith. It is here, as in other 
instances; a christian must make up 
his mind to endure with constancy 
the hour of trial. fle never 
promisd a life of vase and security; 
on the contrary, he is plainly tore- 
warned, that the way to heaven 1s 
straight and dangerous ; he has a 
fight to maintain, and powe ‘rful ene- 
to encounter; but he is pro- 
vided with amiga 2 armour, and if 
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he faint not by the way, he is as- 
sured of victory: if he be faithful 
unto death, he is promised a crown 
of everlasting life and glory. 

But were it less necessary for a 
Christian, on his own account, to 
make himself master of the proots 
of our holy religion; yet has he no 
duties to perforin to others? And if 
he would qualify himself solicitously 
to be useful to his fellow creatures 
in other ways, will he neglect the 
opportunity ‘of enabling himself to 
render them a service, the effects of 
which may last for ever? In truth, 
Sir, it is here as in many other in- 
stances; love, if really vigorous, 
would ‘supply the place of argu- 
ment, and would urge us powe fully 
to the study I have been recom- 
mending ; and here, according to 
the gracious ordination of Provi- 
dence in general, while chiefly in- 
tent on promoting the happiness of 
others, we should be most effectually 
securing our own. 

I remain, 
SIR, 
Your faithful servant, 
EUBULUS, 


oO 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SomE time ago, a friend put into my 
hand a treatise on anger. I think 
he told ne it was well written, and 
[ have since heard that it js well 
received among the higher circles. 
i do not recollect the name of the 
author, neither have I scen the book 
since; but it appeared to me, in the 
few minutes which I had to look 
into it, that the subject was treated 
in the usual way, anger being con- 
sidered as sinful only, , when it was 
directed towards i improper objects, 
or exercised in an undue degree. 
To have just views on this point 
must be allowed, by every friend to 
religion, to be a matter of no incon- 
side rable moment, as this is a sub- 
ject which has so immediate a re- 


ference to the necessary duty of 


self-examination. ‘The eovernment 
wf the temper forms so striking a 


On the Passion of Anger. | 


feature in the Christian character, 

that every thing which has a ten- 
dency to throw light upon the 
nature and extent of this duty, must 
be conside ‘Te “ as linport int. ¥ he 
apostle says—that ‘if our hearts 
condemn us, God is greater than our 
hearts, and knoweth all things’— 
but that ‘ if our hearts condemn us 
then 


not, have we confidence to- 
wards God.”—Now it 1S evident, 
that any mistaken notions on the 


nature of sin and duty, in any par- 
ticular, must necessarily aff-ct the 
state of our hearts in the work of 
self-examination. If any thing be 
considered as sinful, «hich is really 
not so, the heart of the richteous 
may be made sad. Onthe contrary, 
ifany feeling or action ber carded 
as innocent, which # reality is sin- 
ful, the heart may be filled with 
confidence and joy,at the time when 
it ought to be humbled with peni- 
tential sorrow. 

Impressed with the importance 
of this subject, IF wish to call the 
attention of your correspondents to 
the following note, which I have 
copied from Dr. Guyse’ s Exposi- 
tion, on Ephesians 1 iv. 20. “ Be ve 
angry and sin not.”’—* Be ye angry, 
is nek to be taken as an exhortation 
to anger, which alas, we are natn. 
rally too prone to of ourselves ; and 
yet it intimates, that all anger in its 
own nature is pot sintul, but may be 
allowable upon just occasions, as it 
is In itself an imnocent passion, 
planted in the original frame of 
human nature, to be exercised in a 
proper and decent manner ; and was 
so, by the blessed ae hoiy 
himself. (Mark ii. ’ Here it will 
be observed, that anger is stated to 
be an ¢nnocent passion, and conse- 
quently it is adlowa ile upon just oc- 
casions. It is moreover stated, that 
this passion was ‘ planted in the 
original frame ot human nature.” 
And as a proofot its innocence, it 
is asserted, that this passion was ex- 
ercised by our blessed Lord, ,@m- 
self, referring to Mark i. 5. where 
it Is said, that . he looked upon 
them with anger,’ © opinions, 
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1 confess, do not agree with my 
views of the subject. I cannot but 
consider anger as in its own nature 
sinful; at the same time, I allow that 
this passage in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, seems to countenance a 
contrary opinion, and if we are to 
consider the expression in St. Mark 
as asserting that our Lord was angry, 
the point is proved. If any one of 
your correspondents, who has con- 
sidered this subject, would favour us 
with his opinion upon it, he might 
greatly promote the cause of prac- 
tical religion. 
es 


- nn 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[r has been truly said, “ That virtue 
herself becomes more acceptable, 
when she appears in an agreeable 
jorm.”’ ‘The strongest arguments 
may fail to convince, unless the 
powers of persuasion be exerted to 
apply conviction; and even inferior 
arguments may sueceed where the 
expression is lively and the manner 
agreeable. 

During a part of my life, I at- 
tended the preaching of a Minister 
no less eminent for the excellence 
of his matter, than defective in his 
manner of communicating it. Hap- 
pily, habit, combined with a strong 
desire of sound instruction, soon so 
far overcame my perception of this 
defect, as to dispose me to receive 
whatever fell from him with thank- 
fulness and respect: I even became 
impatient of hearing the blemish 
of a bad manner imputed to him. 
Still, Sir, I was not insensible of the 
defect; it was but too frequently 
forced upon my notice: for I se- 
rieusly believe, that many, whom I 
occasionally took to hear him; were 
indisposed to the reception of true 
Christian doctrine, by 
the manner in which they had jieard 
tf proposed. Now the most polished 
| liamond,1 unless it be advantageously 
ef, will lose a part of its brilliancy, 
cae: id aine y ustly attaches S fo the 
sntiat. for not havi ing disposed it so 
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as to produce its proper effect. The 
wisdom of the serpent should surely 
in like manner be exercised, in avail- 
ing ourselves of all those means by 


which the cause of God may most 
efiectually be promoted. Manner 
then, claims a very decided atten- 
tion on the part of the Clergy. It 
is idle to replv, let our congregations 
attend to what we say, not to how 
we say it: for what is the’ fact? 
What is the strongest impression 
felt by most congregations after the 
sermon? May it not be collected 
fron: the answers so commonly 
given to this question, How did you 
like the preacher? How often do we 
hear, ‘* his maiter may be good, but 
his manner is unpleasant,—he is too 
low—he is too quick—he is inat- 
tentive—he wants animation — he 
considers preaching as a task,” with 
various other objections of a similar 
nature? Nay, is not the defect of a 

bad manner sometimes brought for- 
ward to justify a desertion of the 
parish church, for one where the 
service is more agreeably perform- 
ed ? On the other hand, even where 
little more than a barren morality is 
preached, unaccompanied by the 
motives or the sanctions of the Gos- 
pel, how often is the audience sa- 
tistied, even with the manner alone! 
Of this some popular preachers in 
the metropolis afford a striking in- 
stance. 

Amongst no description of the 
clergy have J found that cas tof pulpit 
manners to prevail, which, m my 
opinion, Should distinguish the am- 
bassadors of Jesus Christ. = 
who consider preaching merely a 
a periodical labour, either run over 
their discourses ina negligent man- 
ner, or adopt a heavy methodical 
sty le of speaking, which, from its 
monotonous regularity, wearies the 
aitention, and = js equally unim- 
pressive. Others, who seem to be 
earnest, and who occa- 
sionally bring forward the pecu- 
liarities of the Gospel, 


more in 


and some 


even of those who rightly divide 
the word of truth, unhappily use an 
spouting, oF 


artificial, high-toned, 
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“theatrical 
“rather of 


savours 
than of 


manner, which 
studied design, 
‘simplicity, and thus lose a greal 
part of that effect, which their 

ermons might otherwise produce ; 
while not a few who seem to be: 

engaged, with their whole hearts, 

iD the propagati ion of the faith, 7 2 

$t was once delivered to the saints,” 
are either rustic and slovenly, or 
harsh and violent, and thus, like the 
fabulous toad, the precious jewel an 
the head is neclected, on account of 
the ugly and venomous aspect of the 
creature that contains it. 

Some few however, I have heard, 
who are honourably distinguished 
from all these descriptions of 
preachers, who so happily blend 
elegance with simplicity, affection 
with reproof, persuasion with sin- 
cerity, and earnestness with mode- 
ration, even in manner, that my 
heart has been insensibly led to 
conviction, although my own defects 
have been drawn in their nicest and 
most discriminating shades, and at- 
tacked in their tenderest and most 
covert points. 

But that we may better ascertain 
what it is which constitutes genuine 
excellence of manner in the pulpit; 
let us consider who are the clergy? 
Is not the ministry of reconciliation 
committed to them? Are they not 
ambassadors forChrist? Isit not their 
office to beseech apostate man in 
Christ’s name, and in Christ’s stead, 
to be reconciled to God? Having 
then to sustain the sacred character 
of Christ’s representatives, ought 
they not, as much as possible, not 
only to imbibe the spirit, but to imi- 
tate the manner of their Lord ? 
What then was the manner of 
Christ? To formalists, to the self- 
righteous, to the Impenitent, to the 
presumptuous, it is tavariably a 
manner of open and inanly reproot; 
but to persohs awakened to a sense 
of guilt, to the sincere penitent, to 
the believing disciple, it 1s Inva- 
riably that of the most winning 
mercy, the most forgiving love, the 
most attractive condescension. Af- 
fection is the characteristic of our 
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15 
Saviour’s manner; his reproofs are 
delivered with sflettionste dignity, 
and are tempered by love. “Even 
the severest of his discourses (Mat. 
aaiii. j that which contains, “ Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell?” contains also, “ O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, &c.”—Love per- 
vades every thought and word and 
action of his ministry. Let the 
clergy then imitate their master in 
this: reconciliation is their proper 
object : every impertection of man- 
ner, therefore, which tends to con- 
vey a contrary impression ; every 
harsh, negligent, or formal mode of 
delivery, w hich 7 is Inconsistent with 
lively affection, and with an ardent 
zeal for the welfare of souls; does 
but remove the preacher farther 
from persuasion, and in that degree 
frustrate the purpose of his em- 
bassy. 

I am well aware, 
is not only to sp 


that 2 minister 
' eak and exhort, but 
to rebuke also; but then he is to 
rebuke in love, and though he 
knows and ought to exhibit the terrors 
of the Lord, yet he is te persuade 
inen with meekness and love, to 
fice from the wrath to come, 

That “the feet” then ‘“ of those 
who preach the Gospel of Peace” 
may be ‘ beautiful” indeed, let the 
Clergy cultivate simplicityof manner, 
which isthe creat secret of pleasing: 
and in order to acquire simplicity, 
they must be really in earnest. There 
must ever be something of aftecta- 
tion or negligence in any manner, 
which is unaccompanied by an ear- 
nest solicitude to save souls. Whereas 
a person really in earnest, will adopt 
every mean by which his object 
may be most effectually attained: 
he will correct whatever mav ob- 
struct or weaken his efforts: he wil! 
lop off ‘vhat is redundant: with 
wholesome care he will smooth 
whatever is harsh: he will anxiously 
labour to discover that manner, by 
which reproof may be renggme d 
convincing and even acceptable. 
With the grace of God upon such 
endeayours, he will be likely to 
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produce, on the minds of sinners, the 

same eflect as is feigned to have 
been once produced, by the reproof 
of the angel Zephon, on the author 
of sin. 





- his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
/nvincible;: abash'd the devil stood 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in herself how lovely; saw and pin’d 
His loss. 


But pe rhaps, it may be said, 
what is the chaff to the wheat?” | 
answer, compared with the wheat 
its value is sinall indeed; but if the 
coodness even of the chaff tend in 
any measure to recomuend the 
wheat, that labour is not lost which 
is spent in winnowing it. Besides, 
ah earnest endeavour to attain a 
good manner in the pulpit, seems 
necessary to hile our consistence Vv 
with that true Christian love, which 
becoines all things to all inen, that 
by all, even the least, means which 
are lawful it may save some. 

BOLTHOS. 


—— 
Fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tur hand which traced the lines 
inserted in the Christian Observer, 
under the signature of Tutus, (Christ. 
Obs. for 1805, p. 461) 1s now moul- 
dering in. the dust of the grave— 
such are the vicissitudes of the pre- 
sent scene! I think the queries con- 
tained in that letter night have been 
better stated; yet while I truly 
honour the pious motive which ex- 
cites the Jealousy of Defensor in his 
reply to ‘Titus; (Christ. Obs. for 
1805, p. 585) Iam persuaded, that 
Titus did not mean to lessen the force 
of any moral obligation, but rather to 
‘sist on those which are formed be- 
tween God and man, by the redemp- 
rion of the world ; relations, which 1 
conceive to be the basis of the divine 
ecapomy that took place after the 
fall of Adam, by which the world 
is now governed, and according to 
which it will hercatter be judged, 


As a lover of peace, I would sug- 
gest the following consideration. 
Since it is evident that repentance 
cannot be enjoined by the same 
law which requires sinless obe- 
dience, so neither can faith in a 
propitiation: yet no one can doubt 
that repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ are 
(under the Gospel dispensation) 
duties; and duties of high and un- 
versal obligation. (Acts xvii. 30. 
1 John ni. 23.) Now since the very 
nature of duty implies the exis- 
tence of some law, either virtual or 
explicit, does it not follow, that 
this controversy respecting the law 
of the Mediator, is a mere logo- 
machy ? SOPATER. 

eee 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I pec leave to remind you of your 
promise, made to me and the public, 
of giving in the course of your use- 
ful ‘and valuable work, a list of such 
theological books as you approved, 
or would recommend, for clerical 
students of the Church of England, 
together with some hints of the 
order in which it would be proper 
to read them. Two years have now 
elapsed, since the first hint of such 
intention was given in one of your 
magazines. I am of opinion that 
your execution of that intention 
would be of great use in pro- 
moting the increase of knowledge 
abd sound divinity among the mi- 
nisters ot the Gospel, and through 
their means, the jrosperity of the 
Church. Ihope you will not suffer 
many more months to elapse, ere 
you ‘attend to this particular. 

] remain, in admiration of your 
work, and with ardent wishes for 
its extensive circulation, if possible, 
into all lands, 

DirA09c00. 


We invite our learned corre- 


spondents to contribute their sug- 
gestions on the above important 
subject : and if they were to add to 
the list which Pircdeos requires, a 
Catalogue raisonnée of a select theolo- 
gical library proper for Clergymen, 


















we think that they would be doing 
essential service to the cause of 
religion. 

~~ ——— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer , 


Permir me to take the liberty of 
requesting some of your pious and 
judicious correspondents to comimu- 
nicate a few hints, through the me- 
dium of vour excellent Miscellany, 
respecting the means that have been 
found inost successful, in impressing 
the minds of children with the im- 
portant truths of our holy religion, 
and bringing them to an early ace 
guaintance with its sanctifying 1n- 
fluence. 

‘Trusting that no arguments can 
be necessary to impress the pious 
mind with the iinportance of this 
imquiry, I shall hope that an early 
attention will be paid to the anxious 
solicitude of 

A CHRISTIAN PARENT. 


— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ir is not the least useful part of 
your work to expose false and 
whimsical interpretations of scrip- 
ture, A very common one which 
{ have seen ‘adopted by a writer 
quoted in a former number, is that 
turn given to the words of our Lord, 
John vil. 38. LHe that believeth on me, 
as the Scripture hath satd—which ts 
introduced as if the meaning were, 
“Tle that exercises such a kind of 
faith as the scripture warrants: 
whereas it is evident, the term, as 
the Scripture hath said, refers not to 
the nature of faith, but to the pro- 
inise made to if, which is specified 
in the following words, ‘* out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” Vid. Doddridge in loc.-— 
' The above interpretation reminds 
~ me ofanother, somewhat similar, by 
a certain illiterate preacher, who in 
discoursing on that text, “ Wrrrr, 
_bdiessed are the dead that die in 
~the Lord.” made this observation, 
“ That there is a ricur blessedness, 
sand a wrons blessedness; and that 
departed saints are ricny, that is 
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truly blessed.” A striking instance 
to prove how desirable it is that 
public teachers should be able not 
only to read and wrirr, but also to 
SPELL. 

P. H. 


a 
To theE-ditor of the Christian Observer. 


I Have sent you the copy of an in- 
scription on the monument erected 
to the memory of the late Bishop 
of Down and Connor, in the new- 
burying-ground, belonging to St. 
Jaines’s church, in Tottenham Court 
Road. ‘The inscription was written 
by Mr. Fox, and it certainly does 
credit to the classical taste of that 
distinguished senator. My reason, 
however, for transmitting it to you, 
is not to call the attention of your 
readers to the purity of its style, 
but to exemplify the ideas which 
such men as Mr, Fox are apt to 
entertain respecting the perfection 
of the episcopal character. The 
words of the inscription are as fol- 
lows: 

“ Under this stone le interred 
the mortal remains of the Right 
Rev. Witttam Dicxsoy, late Bi- 
shop of Down and Connor, whose 
memory will ever be dear to all 
who were connected with him in 
any Otgthe various relations of life. 
Of Hf public character, the love of 
liberty, and especially of religious 
liberty, was the prominent feature; 
sincere in his own faith, he abher- 
red the thought of holding out temp- 
tations to prevarication or msince- 
rity in others, and was a decided 
enciny, both as a Bishop and a Le- 
gislator, to laws whose tendency is 
to seduce or to deter men from the 
open and uudisguised profession of 
their religions opinions by reward 
and punishment, by political ad- 
vantages, or political disabilities. 
Jn private lite—singular modesty, 
correct taste, a most engaging sim- 
plicity of manners, unshaken con- 
stancy in friendship, a warm heart 
alive to all the charities of our va- 
ture, did not fail te couciliate to 
this excellent Man the affections of 
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all who ‘knew him. But, though 
the exercise of the gentler virtues 
which endear and attract, was more 
habitual to him, as most congenial 
to his nature, he was by ne means 
deficient in those more energetic 
qualities of the mind which com- 
mand respect and admiration. When 
roused by unjust aggression, or 
whatever the occasion might be 
that called for exertion, his mild 
ness did not prevent him from dis- 
playing the most manly and deter- 
mined spirit; and notwithstanding 
his exquisite sensibility, he bore the 
severest of all human culdnnitios. the 
loss of several deserving and be- 
loved children, with exemplary 
fortitude and resignation. He was 
born in February 1745, was married 
in June 1773, to Henrierra Symes, 
daughter of the Rev. Jeremiau 
Symrs, Was preferred to the Bi- 
shopric of Down and Connor, in 
December 1783, and died on the 
19th of September, 1804, deeply 
regretted, by all the difterent re- 
ligious sects that composed the po- 
pulation of his extensive diocese ; 
by acquaintances, neighbours, and 
dependents of every condiGan and 
description; by his children, his 
friends, and his country; and most 
of all by his disconsolate Widow, 
who has erected this stone to the 
memory of the kindest husband and 
the best of men. 
C.8. Poa 
I sincerely hope that the cha- 
racter of this departed prelate was 
marked by some traits of a still more 
appropriate description, than any 
which the pen of Mr. Fox has at- 
tributed to him, although that great 
orator may have been but little accus- 
tomed to appreciate their value and 
importance. The de ‘ficiencies of 
the episcopal character, as it is here 
drawn by Mr. Fox, will be best 
seen by contrasting his delineation 
of it, with the view given us in the 
New Testament and in the conse- 


cration service of our church, of 


the qualities Wig are required in 
a Christian Bisho 
« Simon, lovest thou me more 


than these ?”” “ Feed my lambs and 
my sheep.” John xxi. 15. 

“ Serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind.” “ T kept back 
nothing that was profitable to you, 
but ha e shewed you and have 

taught you publicly , and from house 
to house, testifying repentance to- 
wards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “ I take you to 
record this day that fam pure from 
the blood of all men. Acts xx. 
19—2]1, and 26. 

“Take heed to yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you Bishops, to 
feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own 
blood.” Acts xx. 28. 

Be thou an example to the 
believers in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in pu- 
rity.”” “ Give attendance to read- 
ing, to exhortation, to doctrine ?” 
“ Meditate on these things, give thy- 
self wholly to them that thy pro- 
filing may appear unto all men. 
Take heed unto thyself and to thy 
doctrine: continue in them: for in 
doing this, thou shalt both save 
thyself f, and them that hear thee.” 
1 Tim. iv. 12—16. 

“ Be strong in the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus.” “ Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be oabateid. 
ightly dividing the word of truth. ” 

And the ser vant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle to a!l men; 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose them- 
selves, it God, peradventure will 
give them repentance to the ac- 
knowle dging of the truth.” 2 Tim. 
i 15, 24, 25. 

se Vee ‘ach the word, be instant in 
season, out of season; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort with all long suffering 
and doctrine.” 2 Tim. iv. 2. 

“ In all things shew thyself a 
pattern of good works: : in doctrine 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech, that cannot 
be condemned, 2 ths Bis. 2a 

Imost ail the texts which I 
have cited, are incorporated inte 
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the consecration service for B ishops, 
by way of pointing out to them 
the nature and obligations of their 
holy office. Be aides which, they 
engage in the most solemn manner, 
« out of the Holy Se riptures to in- 
struct the people committed to their 
c harge ; sd faithfully to exercise 
duernacives in the same Holy Sc rip- 
and to call upon God by 
prayer for the true understanding 

of the Samc, SO as they may be 
bv them to teach and exhort with 
wholesome doctrine, and to with- 
stand and convince the gainsayers;” 
«“ with all faithful diligence to ba- 
nish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrine, contrary to 
God’s word 3’ and “ to deny all 
ungodliness ‘and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present w orld, thew. 
ing themselves an example of good 
works unto others.” Now on the 
manner in which his friend fulfilled 


tures, 


wile 


these scriptural injunctions, and 
performed these solemn engage- 
ments, Mr. Fox is wholly silent 


although it must be obvious, that on 
that depends in a very essential! de- 
gree, the intrinsic worth of any in- 
dividual, who is invested with the 

episcopi al character. Compare the 


meagre, thor igh cla aborate enumera- 
tion of the virtues of the deceased 
prelate, contained in the above in- 


scription, with the following hasty 
sketch of en Burnet, who in 
speaking of Archbishop Le ighton, 
represents him as “a Bishop, that 
had the greatest e levation of ‘soul, the 
largest compass of knowledge, the 
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disposition that I ever yet saw in 
mortal, He had the greates! parts 
at well as virtues, with the pertect- 
est humility that Lever saw in mans 
and had a sublime strain in preach- 
ing, with so grave a gesture, and 
such a majesty both of thought, of 
language, and of pronunciation, 
that 1 never once saw a wandering 
eye where he preached, and have 
seen whole assembties often melt in 
tears before him. I can say of him 
with great truth, that in a tree and 
frequent conversation with him, 
for above two and twenty years, I 
never knew him say an 7dle word, 
that had not a direct tendency to 
edification: and I never once saw 
him in any other te mper, but that 
which I wished to be in, in the last 
minutes of my life.” 

When Mr. Fox pronounced a 
panegyric on the late Duke of Ked- 
ford, you deemed it incumbent on 
you to prevent, by some scasonable 
re marks, the il] effect to be appre- 
hended from an attempt to hold up 
to admiration a character, from 
which the eulogist had contrived to 
exclude every reference to Christian 
principle. It seems still more ne- 
Cc ssary, when a similar attempt is 
made in the case of an appointed 
Uverseer of the Church of God, to 
guard against the defective \iews 
of the appropriate excellcncies of 
that sacred character, which such 
a delineation of them as Mr. Fox 
has given, is directly calculated to 
cherish. Should you agree with me 
in this sentiment, vou will, | doubt 
not, find room for this paper. 


' most mortified and most heavenly I am, &c. 
S 
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lo theEditor of the Christian Observer. 


I wave been frequently struck with 
the diiference of the manner, in 
which different persons receive the @nd particulary 
public news from the Continent. anecdote or secret, 
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Some there are, who enquire after 
it with eagerness, as if an X10us to 
prior ity of gence, 

ht im any little 


Which may be 


possess a il itelil 
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supposed to imply familiarity with 
persons at the fountain head of in- 


formation. You would imagine the 
individuals of whom I now speak, 
to be deeply concerned for the in- 
terests of Europe, if you were to 
judge: by the import: mt air which 
they assume, by the joy w hich the 'V 
express at each victory of the allies, 
and the seriousness with which the y 
prognosticate the evils which must 
follow every def: Many of these 
patriots, nevertheless, exhibit so 
little public spirit in their general 
course of conduct, thatit is diflicuit 
io account for the imterest which 
they seem to take in the proper ad- 
yustment of the alfairs of lcurope, 
except by supposing that the public 
news furnish a supply of conver- 
sation, on which they principally 
depend for being deemed agrevable 
at the dinner table, or at the even- 
Ing party. It is one, Mr. Editor, of 
the many evilsof Bonaparte’s susurpa- 
tion, that it bas served to elevate 
into politicians a certain class of 
tritlers, who, but for the fruitful 
subject of his enormities, might 
have learnt to feel the vacuity of 
their minds, and might have been 
led to some improvement by the 
consciousness of their de ficiency. 
There is another order of indi- 
viduals who form a_ perfect cone 
trast to the preceding. T[ allude to 
those persons, both men and wo- 
men, “ who make it a rule not to 
trouble their heads (as they call it) 
about politics.” Oc cupied with 
their own little domestic concerns, 
eager toa fault in many of the most 
trifling matters, narrow in their 
views, and insensible to all the 
larger interests of their fellow 
creatures, they hear of a tremen- 
dons battle on the Continent, almost 
without inquiring which side ob- 
ained the victory. Inform a man 
of this class of the capitulation of 
Vim, or ofthe bloody conflict atAus- 
terlitz, his thoughts are so full of 
his own prot ‘essional pursuits, or of 
his pecuniary interests, or of some 
little domestic topic, that he scarcely 
lends an ear to your intelligence. 


[J an. 


Mention the same events to the 
wife; she fails to listen because she 
is so busy with her needle—or per- 
haps, because she is deep in thought, 

res} ecting the dishes which shall 
constitute the second course for to- 
morrow’s company. ‘Turn to the 
yroup of daughters; one postpones 
her attention till she has perfected 
the last leaf of the flower which she 
is drawing; another, till she has 
concluded her air upon the harpsi- 
chord; a third, ll she has ended 
her intelligence from the last ball, 
or has corroborated what ever y one 
else had already said respecting the 
state of yeste day’ sweather. Little 
do persons of this dese ription re- 

flect, that if Bonaparte be not beaten 
on the plains of Austerlitz, it may, 
perhaps, remain, for us to beat him 
on the plains of England; and that 
the manner in which he surprised 
the Austrian cap?tal, is an illustra. 
tion of the mode in which, eve long, 
he may aima coup de main at ed 
don. Some of these persons assume 
themselves to be extremely wise, 
because the invasion which others 
have so long foretold, and about 
which they never troabled them- 
selves, has not come to pass. It 


ought to be replied to them, that if 


the unconcern which they have 
manifested had been genet ral, the 
invasion unquestionably, w ould have 
taken place: Britain at this hour 
would have been a province of 
France. ‘These very persons con- 
stitute a chief source of our danger. 
Opulent and luxurious, selfish aud 
devoid of spirit; occupted like the 
Komans, before their city was at- 
iacked by Alaric, only with that 
multitude of little cares, which a 
redundancy of wealth brings with it; 
many of them diligent, it is true, 
but diligent in their pr¢ yaration for 
their amusements Bad festivities ; 
oppre ‘ssed by the labour of govern- 
ing their servants, of adorning their 
houses, of improving their gardens, 
and completing their equipages ; 
faticued and overpowered in mak- 


ing provision for the multitude of 


their enjoyments:—they present to 
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the French soldier the idea of a rich 
prize, and of a most easy conquest. 
They have property, but they have 
not virtue to defend it. They com- 
plain of the law which the legis- 
lature imposes for this purpose, and 
perhaps some of them take credit 
for the prudence, with which they 
have avoided embarking in. the 
Volunteer service. I am myself, 
Mr. Editor, the father of a family, 
and I declare to you, that I consider 
the duty of teaching my children 
to care for the public weal, and for 


all the more extended interests of 


their fellow creatures, to be a point 
of most essential importance in the 
formation of their moral principles. 
On this ground, my little boy was 
encouraged, the other day, to sub- 
scribe half his pocke' money for 


the wounded sailors of the fleet of 


three quarters of her property to 
the poor sufferers in Germany. I 
remember to have heard a story 
of an old gentleman of this selfish 
class, which it may not be unsea- 
sonable to relate. Aan immense fire 
had broken out at a moderate dis- 
tance from his house, and his daugh- 


Lord Nelson; and my little girl sent 


ter, anxious for the welfare of her 


’ fire afterwards.” 


~ who resemble this parent. 


neighbours, was regardless of the 
supper which had been Just placed 
on the table. 
dear,” said he, “do cat your oysters 
while they are hot, and think of the 
[ am afraid, Sir, 
that we have not a few among us 
If they 


*“ Come, come, my 


« 


can but enjoy their accustomed 


a 
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luxuries, if they can but “ eat their 


7 oysters while they are hot,” they 
® care little about the conflagration 
; ot Europe, 


In mitigation of the 


fault of some of these persons, it 
pmay possibly be pleaded, that it is 


>not so much their own 


» himself. 
fdauchter. The benevolent wish of 


> ree Fr 
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q indulgence, as their attention to 


their family which engrosses them. 
I reply, that even this parent did 
net coniine his regard strictly to 


He extended it to his 


gratifying her 


palate (probably in- 
deed > : 


» at the seme time with his 
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own) was the principle which urged 
him. Our kindness may be so li- 
mited to those around us, as to de- 
prive us of all feeling for those who 
are at filty yards distance. 

I shall name a third class, who 
although they take a lively and real 
interest in every important piece 
of public intelligence, are as little 
entitled to our admiration, as those 
who have been already mentioned, 
I now allude to those, who merely 
calculate whether they shall buy or 
sell by the last news from the Con- 
tinent, and in particular to the race 
of stock-jobbers. <A battle is con- 
templated by such persons, in re- 
ference only to its influence on the 


price of the tunds. If it be a drawn 
battle; if merely a few thousand 
men have perished on each side; 
this is a subject of just as cold con- 


templation, as the plus and minus of 
- | . Sak cole ° , 

the mathematician: even a slight 
victory 15 of no consequence, 


if Goes not 


for 
produce a shade of dif- 
ference in the price of the funds, 
But it they can hear of thirty thou- 
sand men killed or taken, this they 
tell you has a serious influence on 
the conso!s; and the Capture of 
Vienna is estimated at 
per cent. 

There is another 


nearly one 
class who feel, 
in some micasure, as they ought, on 
who perceive that 
sacrifices and extraordinary 
cttorts, are at this time necessary, 
to the maintenance of the laws, h- 
berties, and religion of their coun- 
try, and to the general indepen- 
dence of Europe - and who, at the 


1 


these subjects : 
great 


same time, look te the hand of God 


as the great instrument of our de- 
liverance. The Sse enquire respecting 
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the Continent, not 


‘ a oe 
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hear that the advantage supposed 
to have been obtained by the allies, 
at Austerlitz, proves to have been a 
defeat, and that an armistice be- 
tween France and Austria has been 
the consequence. To what issue 
this event may lead, I will not prog- 
nosticate, God ; grant that we may 
all prepare for ‘the hour of trial, 
which may come upon us. Un- 
der these circumstances, I cannot 
bettcr fulfil the object of this paper, 
than by oflering the following quo- 
tation, from an author* who ap- 
pears to have felt both as a patriot 
andas a Christian, on the subject of 
the general course of European 
politics, 

“To form an adequate idea of 
the duties of this crisis, (says this 
writer, addressing himself chiefly 
to our Volunteers) it will be neces- 
sary to raise your minds to a level 
with vour station, to extend your 
Views to a distant futurity, and 
to consequences the most certain, 
though most remote. By a series 
of criroinal enterprizes, by the suc- 
cesses of zuilty ainbition, the hber- 
ties of Europe have heen gradually 
extinguished: the subjugation of 
Holland, Switzerland, and the tree 
towns of Ge rmany, has completed 
that catastrophe; and we are the 
only people in the eastern hemi- 
sphere, who are in possession of 
equal Jaws and a tree constitution.” 
all | i liberty, after being extin- 
cuished on the Continent, is suffered 
to expire here, whence is it ever to 
emerge in the midst of that thick 
night that will invest it? It remains 
with you then, to decide, whether 
that freedom, at whose voice the 
kingdoms of Europe awoke from 
the ‘sleep of ages, to run a career of 
virtuous emulation in every thing 
greatand good ; the freedom w hich 
dispelled the mists of superstition, 
and invited the nations to behold 
their God; whose magic touch 
kindled the rays of genius, the en- 
thusiasm of poetry, and the flame 
of eloquence ; the freedom which 


* Hall, 


(Jan, 


poured into our lap opulence and 
arts, and embellished life with in- 
numerable institutions and improve- 
ments, till it became a theatre of 
wo nders: it is for you. to decide 
whether this freedom shall vet sur- 
vive or be covered with a funeral] 
pall, |, and wrapped in eternal gloom, 
It is not necessary to await your de- 
termination; in the solicitude you 
fee], to approve yourselves worthy 
of such atr ust, every apprehe nsion 
of danger nu vust vanish, and you are 
inpatient to mingle in the battle of 
the civilized world. Go then ye 
defenders of your country, accom- 
panied with every auspicious omen, 
advance with alacrity into the field : 
Religion is too much interested in 
your success, not to lend her aid. 
While you are engaged in the field, 
many will repair to the closet, many 
to the sanctuary; the faithful of 
every name will employ that prayer 
which has power with God; the 
feeble hands which are unequal to 
any other weapon, will grasp the 
sword of the spirit; and from my- 
riads of humble contrite hearts, the 
voice of intercession, supplication, 
and weeping, will mingle in its 
ascent to Heaven with the shouts of 
battie and the shock of arms.” 
lam, &c. 
BRITANNICUS, 


-—~owee Ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix a company into which I lately 
stepped with a friend, the conver- 
sation passed from subject to subject 
with such quick transitions, and 
the speakers, though the greater 
proportion was not of the “female 
sex, were in general so voluble, 
that I had not the opportunity of 
teking any material share in the 
discourse. Silence, however, pre- 
pared me for subsequent recollec- 
tion; aud has enabled me to com- 
municate to you some of the re- 
marks which were made by others. 

‘* It was particularly kind in that 
tradesman, who is not thought very 
full of money, to lend his neighbour 
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the hundred poun ds, in order to “ ] assure you, my food Sir, that 


he Ip him out oO f his diffic ulty.” 

cf Yes, yes, very kind, no doubt. 
But there may be motives for ane 
The lender isa prude nt m: 
One 
You 


ess. 
ond knows his own situation. 


re rood turn de — ves another. 
understand me.’ 

‘«« Perfe ctly. A word to the wise. 

« Tam very glad,” said another 
person, ‘ that we had a majority 
last week, at the Poard of Gover- 
nors; and thus secured to the In- 
firmary the additional services of a 
third phy sician.’ 

« And the young man,” replied a 
gentleman with a shrewd look, “ is 
very glad also, He expects that his 

ratuitous attendance on the Hos- 

pital, will draw many a fee from 
the pockets of its supporters into 
his own.” 

Here I ventured to observe, that 
physicians in the Me ‘tropolis, al- 
ready overloaded with private bu- 
siness, are known to continue their 
attendance on charitable Institu- 
tions. 

ad ‘They are ashamed of giving it 
up,” answered the former speaker. 
“ And they gratify their pride by 
the appearance of liberality.” 

A new subject immediately arose. 

“Did the Rector or his Curate 
preach yesterday morning?’ 

«The Rector, certainly, though 
it was not his turn. He had the 
Baronet’s family with him ona visit: 
and you might ‘be confident before- 
hand, that he would not let sli ip an 
occasion of displaying his oratery 
before them.” 

“ You were not at church, I ap- 
prehend,” said I to the persen who 
made this remark; “ for . 

“ Well, Sir,” hastily interrupted 
the other, “ and what if I was net? 
I might have very good reasons for 
not beine there: and very good rea- 
sons | had. I was dressed too late; 
and besides, the morning was dam, 
and J am late ly recov ered from a 
cold, and so is one of my horses. 
There js pith Toes so unfair and 
abominable as to ‘impute bad mo- 
tives to- people—— »” 


x3 





I had not the slighte st intention of 
imputing any wrong motive to v ou, 
I mere ly de ‘signed to observe, ‘that 
if you had hap] pencd to be at 
church, you would have known that 
the Curate was the | Tread her °? 

“Tt was most likely,” he replied, 
“that he would be sent into the 
pulpit. Phe Doctor was too haughty 
to let his great friends think, that 
he would preach out of his turn be- 
cause they were there.” 

“ How lucky it was,” said a gen- 
tleman on the other side of the room, 
“that young Mr. F. when he was 
thrown from hi s horse, should meet 
with his accident so near to the 
house of Mr. L. He was immediately 
conveyed thither, and nursed as if 
he had been at home.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” rejoined a lady, nod- 
ding with a significant air, it w as 
something like being at home.’ 

“ j do not comprehend your 
meaning, Madam.” 

“ It may be so, Sir. You have 
not lived somany years in the world 
as 1 have.” 

« But I comprehend it,” said 
another lady in a moderated voice. 
“ The young man is heir apparent 
to three thousand a vear. Mrs. L. 
has two marriageable daughters, 
and it was hope that one or other 
of the misses mmght make herself 
agreeable to him ‘duri ng the resto- 
ration of his broken arm.’ 

« T will venture to say,” added 
her neighbour, “ that many broad 
hints were given to the surgeon, 
that he should admonish his patient 
to be very cautious not to move toe 
soon.” 

‘So Mr. N. 
Pe er at last!” 

‘ You are very right in sayi ing 
at last. He has be en labour ing for 
this peerage during the last twenty 
years.” 
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“His high spirit then was more 
gratified by refusing the proposal, 
than it would have been by ac- 
cepting it.” 

“He thought, I conclude,” said 
the person who introduc aa this 
topic, ‘* that it was a grander thing 
to be first country-gentleman in 
his county than the lowest of the 
Lords.”’ 

« Sir William is not one of those 
Members of Parliament who vote 
through thick and thin with their 
party. On the late great question, 
he div ided against the minister.” 

‘ Yes: he is one of those on 
oan nodependence can be placed. 
When his friends are pressed, he 
tails them.”’ 

‘* No doubt he had asked some- 
thing, and was refused.” 

“ The fact is, that he commonly 
votes with Government, that he 
may get what he can: but joims 
now and then with opposition, that 
he may maintain a shew of inde- 
pendence.” 

‘« The support which the Premier 
has given to this bill, is thought, I 
hear, very creditable to him.” 

‘The bill he detests; but he has 
cunningly secured to hhienee If the 
popularity of countenancing it in 
the House of Commons, and knows 
that he can throw it out in the 
Upper House.”’ 

“Have you read the last number 
of the Christian Observer? I see that 
the Editors keep up the old tone of 
moderation.” 

“Moderation! They understand 
their trade. They wish all parties 
to buy their book; and therefore 
praise each to please each, and cen- 
sure each to please the other.” 

“ For my part, I think that they 
have no clear or fixed opinions of 
any kind.’ 

“It is indeed very plain, that they 
are either knaves or fools.” 

“ 1am pertectly certain that they 
are bath,” 

* Is this,” said I te my friend as 
soon ¢s wehad ‘eft thr “com pany 5 
“ Is this the charity which belieweth 
all things *~ 


“ Yes,” replied he -*« which be- 
lieveth all things that are to men’s 
prejudice.” 

A. B. 


ee 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer, 


[ pencetve by your insertion of ; 
paper on the limitations to the rahe 
of reproof, that you are not unwil. 
ling to lay before your re aders such 
conversations as may be supposed to 
illustrate topics of a moral nature. 
I hope, therefore, that the following 
communication may be acceptable 
to you. 

“7 am very sorry,” said one of a 
mixed company, “ that those young 
men were involved in so disgraceful 
a broil.” 

Oh, very natural,” replied ano- 
ther: “ nothing but a little wine 
and frolic. Young men are but 
youngmen. We must not be rigid 
and severe. No sin is so great as 
want of charity.” 

“Ts it true,” interposed a third 
person, beginning a new subject, 
‘that Mr.O.M. has married the rich 
Miss P. with all her visible deformi- 
ty, and all her known i!l-temper ?” 

* Strictly true—why do you 
ask ?? returned a fourth. " 

“Is Mr. O. M.” rejoined the 
former speaker, “a friend of yours?” 

“ Not at all, I have scarcely seen 
him; and never was introduced to 
him.” 

“‘'Then I may venture to observe, 


that I fear it was the gilding of the: 


pil which made him willing to 
take it.” 

** Perhaps he liked her. There 
is no answering for tastes,” 

” ie might have given him cre- 
dit for liking her, if he had been 
more private and reserved in his 
contumelious speeches respecting 
her. 

*“ No doubt then he marries her 
for de benefit of his family 

* Yet lie spent the Sales of his 
former wife on the turf and at the 
gaming-table : and he not only gives 


up lis ume to the same occupations, 
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'ment to them.” 

«He may have his reasons. We 
are not to judge others. He will 
certainly take care not to injure 
himself: and he has a right to have 
his amusements.” 

« J have heard it much lamented,” 
said a person who hitherto had been 
silent, “that Mr. II. should be so re- 
markable for the luxury. of his 
table, and the general parade of his 
household.” 

« He lives in that way,” answered 
another new speaker, “‘ that he may 
gain influence among the country- 
gentlemen for the purpose of doing 

ood.” 

« But he is so noted for personal 
finery, and for fondness for the in- 
dulgencies of the table.” 

“He is able to pay for finery: 
and when he has good things set 

before him, I do not see why he is 
not to enjoy them.” 

«’ Sir Richard, I understand, has 
at length completely ruined himself 
by his expensiveness.” 

“ Itis his misfortune ; but people 
must be very censorious if they 
blame him greatly. He came to his 
estate at twenty-two. He has nei- 
ther wife nor child. He has been 
‘no man’s enemy but his own; and 
never did any harm in his life.” 

- “Tam afraid that the same can- 
not be said of his younger brother.” 

_ ‘* Why to be sure he is dissolute, 

#s the phrase runs among your 
‘stricter people. But he is a fine 
“dashing liberal fellow; and has as 
{good a heart as ever existed.” 

_ “Ttis most infamous,” exclaimed 
“2 lady, looking very red, “ that be- 
‘fause my friend Mrs. M. has three 
Waughters come out, and has for the 
“Brst time had a box at the Opera 
this winter, it should be said, that 
$Bhe has taken the box for the pur- 

pose of introducing her girls more 
BRasly to the notice of young men 

f tashion.” ° 
_ Pray,” whispered a lady at my 
Peht hand to her neighbour, ** has 
Pt this red-looking woman just 
Fken for the first time a box at the 
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23 
Opera? And has not she a daughter 
lately come out ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the other, 
‘she has just taken the box, and 
has taken it for the purpose of 
helping her to get a match for her 
daughter. And she has done very 
wisely. A mother must always want 
to get her daughters off her hands: 
and an opera-box is a charming 
snug place for making acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘* How shocking was the pro- 
faneness of that sea-captain, whom 
we met yesterday at dinner.” 

“It is unquestionably disagreea- 
ble to be obliged to use such lJan- 
guage. But it is necessary on ship- 
board, in order to ensure obe- 
dience ; and the Captain cannot be 
expected to lose the habit when 
ashore.” 

“So poor Major M. did not live 
an hour after he had received Ge- 
neral B.’s ball. He died just as they 
had conveyed him home from Hyde 
Park.” 

“ How much it is to be lamented 
that he would fight!” 

“ Why, was he one of those 
squeamish people who think duels 
wrong ?”’ 

“ He certainly thought duels 
wrong: for he has left a paper be- 
hind him unequivocally stating that 
conviction, and acknowledging eve- 
ry duellist to be a murderer by 
laws human and divine.” 

“ But he did not give the chal- 
lenge; he received it. Surely that 
is a sufficient excuse! Was he to 
stand to be pointed at and spit upon ? 
Your morose moralists may con- 
demn him. But God is more mer- 
ciful, and does not require impossi- 
bilities.” 

« What do you think, Sir, of ail 
this charity which we have been 
witnessing?” said I to a grave gen- 
tleman, who quitted the scene of 
discourse at the same time when I 
went away. 

“ It is charity,” he replied, “‘ for 
sin. It is charity which ecadis evil 
good. It ischarity which professes 
to believe ail thimgs, and delsevert 
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against testimony, and expenence, 
ahd reason, and scripture.” 
a TT 


To the Editor of the Curt stian Observer. 


My attention has Jately been re- 
called to an articls in your number 
for July last. [It is there said, 
p. 413, that “ Echard, in his His- 
tory of England, states some curious 
facts, with respect to Dr. Peter 
Heylin’s History of the Reformation, 
with which,” your correspondent 
sarcastically adds, ‘‘ it may be use-~ 
ful for those who regard that writer 
as an oracle to be acquainted.” 
Now what are these averred facts? 
That King James the Second became 
a convert to popery, In consequence 
of reading Dr. Heylin’s narrative 
of the wickedness of Henry the 
Kighth, the ambition of the Duke 
of Somerset, the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the avarice of those 
who had seized the lands of the 
church: and that the Duchess of 
York declared, in a paper written 
not long before her death, that her 
conversion to popery was owing to 
her perusal of the same work. Is 
there any thing then in these facts, 
the complete accuracy of Kchard’s 
statement being assumed, which 
militates against the credit and cha- 
racter of Dr. Heylin? Is it con- 
tended, that he represents Henry, 
and Somerset, and Elizabeth, and 
the occupiers of church-lands, in 
colours more dark than belonged to 
them? Such an imputation appears 
not to be in the slightest degree im- 
plied. Washe then to falsify the truth 
of historv,in order to cover the faults 
of the patrons of the reformation? Is 
he responsible for the absurd conclu- 
sions, which James and the Duchess 
of York might draw from a sinple 
and faithful recital of those faults ¢ 
If the Scriptures impartially record 
the sins even of the most excellent 
among men; if St. Paul avows that 
various preachers of a true gospel, 
preached Christ from motives of 
contention and malignity: do we 
blame the inspired writers? do we 


charge on them the sophisms in 
favour of infidelity, which foolish or 
perverse men may think deducible 
irom such disclosures? Whether 
other censures which I have seen 
cast upon Dr. Hevlin, may be me- 
rited either wholiy or in part, | 
know not. But the article which 
you have inserted, however de- 
signed to discredit him, reflects 
honour, so far as it goes, on his feel- 
ings of the duties incumbent on an 
historian*®, 


P. Q, 
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- To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SIR, 


Tuoucn I entirely and warmly ap- 
prove of the object which Narcissa 
has in view in her letter, published 
in your number for May, 1805, yet 
I must say, that I was somewhat 
shocked at a young woman being 
so forward in talking about the 
faults of her aunt. 

When I see a female signature in 
your Misceilany, I expect to find 
practical truths arranged in that 
garb of tenderness and delicacy, 
which gives such charms to the let- 
ters and conversation of the softer 
sex. We all, Sir, have felt the 
value of these endearing qualities 
in a female monitor. How often 
have they bent the stubborn will, 
calmed the turbulence of passion, 
and attracted us to the ways of 


* Heylin’s fault, we apprehend, does not 
consist in pointing out the wickedness of 
Henry, the ambition of Somerset, the po- 
licy of Elizabeth, and the avarice which led 
to the seizure of the church-lands ; but in 
so constructing his view of the reformation, 
as that these obj. cts should occupy a very 
disproportionate space, compared with 
others which are calculated to call forth 
our admiration and gratitude. <A history 
of the primitive church, which should dwell 
chiefly on the contentions that prevailed 
in it, while it passed hastily and coldly 
over the piety, zeal, and love, by which it 
was peculiarly distinguished, might utter 
no untruth, but yet would be a partial and 
unfair history. Epiror, 
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religion, When we were disposed to 
set our faces as a flint against the 
ts and rebukes of our male 
friends! St. Peter was fully aware 
of their power. «¢ Wives be in sub- 
jection to your owb husbands, that 
it anv obey not the word, they also 
may without the word be won by 
the conversation of the Wives.” He 
shews in what immediately follows, 
how conducive he thought “a meck 
and quiet spirit? in the wife, to the 
attuinment of this great object*. 
Now, Sir, I cannot but fear, that 
your correspondent is not sufficient ly 
aware of the danger of laying aside 
yart of the weapons appropriate to 
i sex, and of taking up others of 
a verv different kind. I cannot but 
fear, that she is not a lady whom St. 
Peter would have quite approved. 
THe would have liked, if I am not 
much mistaken, a greater appear- 
ance of deep consciousness of her 
son faults, and more backwardness 
in mentioning, and even in seeing, 
the faults of others, and especially 
those of her aunt. He would have 
thought her, I apprehend, some- 
What less winning than young wo- 
men ought to be. 
_ But perhaps it may be thought, 
that I am combating a phantom, and 
that there is in reality no such lady 
as Narcissa. Be it so. Still I would 
@ivise your correspondents to be- 
Ware how they assume signatures, 
Without sustaining the propricties of 
‘the characters they personate. That 
mstances of this species of fault may 
de produced from the Spectator, and 
‘ther books of the same class, I well 
now. But authorities will never 
“¥indicate what is an outrage against 
Good sense. Bold and forward young 
PYomen are an anomaly in the na- 
®ora!, and a far greater in the Chris- 
Man world: and surely good sense 
ill not authorise their introduction 
Mto vour Miscellany, especially 
Phen they are so bold and so for- 
ard, (to say no more,) as to pour- 
May the faults of those relations 
Who are their natural guides and 
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protectors, uuless it be done in such 
a Way as to expose them to the cen- 
sure they merit. 

Surely it will not be said, that in- 
struction cannot be conveyed in a 
periodical Miscellany, unless occa- 
sional violations of the laws of pro- 
priety in the delineation of cha- 
racters are permitted. None of 
your correspondents can be so ig- 
norant of the value of those laws, 
or so deficient in ingenuity, as to 
advance this plea. What would 
Horace have said, had it been 
brought forward by a dramatic wri- 
ter, in defence of abreach of the 
rules laid down, in hisArt of Poetry, 
for supporting the proprieties of the 
diflerent characters introduced into 
a play? And I hope, Sir, that you 
will not permit liberties to be taken 
with the dramatis persone who may 
appear in your work, which would 
not be tolerated in a theatrical com- 
position, inferior as such Com posi- 
tions are to the Christian Observer, 
both in the objects they have in 
view, and in the good which even 
the best of them actually effect. 
However not merely the literary 
character of your work, which is a 
point of secondary importance, but 
its moral and religious tendency is 
implicated in the present question. 
“ Example takes where precept 
fails ;” and the personages who ap- 
pear m your pages may perhaps 
produce almust as great an eftect 
among your readers, as the able ar- 
guments by which truth is there 
enforced. If then, in deneating a 
character ot substantial worth, some 
bad qualities are thrown in, without 
blame in some shape or other at. 
tached to them, is there not danger, 
that the base coin may pass current 
amidst the sterling gold? Is it not 
to be feared, that some of your 
readers may even exclusively copy 
what is blameable, since that is ale 
Ways most easily copied; or at least, 
that they may take but a small por- 
tion of the good along with it? 

Jam themore jealous ofthe forward. 
ness of Narcissa in displaying the 
fanits of ber auat, (1 remember, that 
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another young woman did some- 
thing of the same kind in a former 
number r) as there is a spurious re- 
ligion among us, which is said to 
make its professors bold, and imper- 
tinent, and unfeeling. The ge- 
nuine Christianity imeuleated by 
your Miscellany, is of the very op- 
posite kind, It is calculated to add 
graces to female delicacy, and even 
to implant it in the bosom where tt 
was not originally found. The ta- 
dies who study your pages, will I 
hope, be eminent among their coun- 


Review of Danheny'’s Discourses on various Subjects. 
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trywomen for all those amiable en- 
dowments which are the glory of 
the sex: and you would be grieved 
to find, that any of them were led 
astray by qualities of an opposite 
nature being not only exhibited 
without censure, but rendered re- 
spectable 1 in common eyes by their 
association with penetration, sound 
judgment, and upright intentions, 
in female characters which have a 
place in the Christian Observer, 


P.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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Discourses on various Subjects and 
Occasions, with a Preface addressed 
to the Congregation assembled in 
Christ’s Church, Bath. By the 
Rev. Cyartes Daupseny, Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, and Author of a 
Guide to the Church, vol. 11. Lon- 
don, Rivington and Hatchard, 
8vo. pp. 427. 1805. 


Ir we go into an extended review 
of these sermons, our motive for 
doing so will, we trust, justify our 
prolixity. ‘The writings, the sta- 
tion, and the reputation of the au- 
ther, give considerable importance 
10 whatever issues from his pen: his 
name will add weight with some 
persons, even to the heavy bullion 
of truth, and it will also give cur- 
rency to prejudice and error. It 
becomes our duty, therefore, to avail 
ourselves of his authority, whesever 
it lends its aid to the promoting of 
what we deem to be “ pure and 
undefiled religion;” and when his 
views no longer coincide with our 
own, and the “difference a appears to 
us of moment, the same sense of 
duty will compel us to oppose our 
cautions against his assertions, and 
to correct his statements by others, 
which we conceive to be more scrip- 
tural and just. In discharging this 
least agreeable part of our duty, we 
shall be actuated (so far as we know 


ourselves) by no sentiments disal- 
lowed by C hristianity or good man- 
ners; and if we must oppose our 
opinions, on some subjects, to those 
of Mr. D., we hope to do it with 
meekness and charity, and without 
forgetting the respect Which is due 
to him. Nor shallany remembrance 
of those altercations, into which we 
have been reluctantly drawn with 
Mr. D., be allowed to affect the imn- 
partiality of our criticism. 

We are glad to commence our re- 
port with eye oe In his 
first sermon, on | Pet. ii. 17., Mr. 
D. ably vindicate: the ral door 
of religious principle to the stabi- 
lity and prosperity of all human go- 
vernment; and with great strength 
of argument he controverts Dr. Pa- 
ley’s ‘well- known position upon the 
subject of obedience to civil autho- 
rity, that, “‘ so far as relates to the 
extent of it, the gospel has left man 
precisely in the same condition in 
which it found him: that it.has pro- 
vided for no extreme cases, but laid 
down only the general principle of 
obedience to government; leaving 
it to the discretion of the subject to 
determine in what cases and reueat 
what circumstances, it is to be ap- 
plied.” 

‘¢ This if I mistake not,” says Mr. D. 
is not so much to interpret scripture, 45 
to explain itaway. And certain it is, tha! 
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cuch a position, which includes mn ita right 
of resistance in certain cases, is not more 
contradictory to the letter and true spirit 
of the religion we profess, than it is to the 
positive laws of the country in which we 
live. 

«« But the falsehood of this position is not 
more evident than is its absurdity. The 
Jaw of obedience to government was made 
for the purpose of securing society against 
that power of force, which knows no dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. But, if 
the application of this law is to depend on 
the judgment of the party intended to be 
bound by it, the design of its promulgation 
must, in a great degree, be frustrated. 
Fer the right of resistance to authority 
being, in such case, left to be determined 
by the resisting party, all causes of that 
kind, are, of course, tried by a rebel jury ; 
and, consequently, every criminal is sure 
to meet with an honourable acquittal. 
Upon such uncertain ground no society 
could subsist.”? (p. 16, 17.) 

The subject. is further argued 
from Scripture, which certainby 
lends little countenance to Dr. Pa- 
ivy’s statement; though, as Mr. D, 
almits, the obedience it inculcates 
‘extends not to the extinguishing 
these rights which the subject may 
lecally claim ;” and St. Paul himself 
isadduced as an example of resist- 
ance to authority 2dllegally exercised, 
in his conduct towards the magis- 
trates of Philippi. ‘ The constitu- 
tion of this country,” Mr. D. justly 
observes, “ grounded on the law of 
God, admits of no right of controul 
over the power of authority but a 
legal one” Happily for Britons, a 
legal controul zs provided by their 
admired constitution, sufficient and 
effectual to keep the exercise of the 
Supreme authority within its just 
limits,and to repress all wanton and 
injurious abuse of power. With 
regard to us, at least, it is therefore 
a question of mere speculation, 
Whether there be any such extreme 
Cases as Dr. Paley supposes; and 
Whatever may be thought of the 
matter, as other countries are con- 
cerned, whose government, being 
"espotic, are consequently without 
legal restraint or controul, our duty 
beyond all dispute, is as Mr. D. 
as described it. Thanks be to 
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God, no state of things is very 
likely to arise as our constitution 
is now settled, which any sober 
and conscientious person will be 
inclined to regard as an extreme 
case, loosening his ordinary obliga- 
tion to obedience. However he 
may be disposed, therefore, to apo- 
logize for revolutions among other 
less favoured nations, such a man 
will never cherish the iniquitous and 
infatuated wish, of seeing the pre- 
cedent imitated by his own coun- 
trymen. On this ground, jarring 
politicians, if honest men, might 
cordially meet each other; and then, 
whether, in their speculative views 
on the subject of obedience to go- 
vernment, they range themselves 
with Dr. Paley, or with Mr, Dau- 
beny, Englishmen would have no- 
thing to fear from the practical ap- 
plication of their principles. 

The second sermon affords us the sa- 
tisfactien of beholding Mr. D. stand- 
ing up as the advocate of those views 
of the spirituality of Christianity, 
considered as a practical system, 
which it is the great purpose of our 
work to recommend and defend. 
Practical Christianity, we conceive, 
contains in it much more than inere 
morality on the one hand, and than 
mere rites and ceremonies on the 
other; with one or other of which, 
or with both combined, it has been 
too often confounded. It requires 
a right state of heart, corresponding 
to the external acts of virtue or of 
devotion, to render these available ; 
and in such a state of heart, alien to 
man by nature, and the fruit only 
of a divine operation upon the soul, 
we apprehend the spirituality of 
religion to consist. Mr. D., we are 
happy to say, concurs with us in 
this sentiment. After quoting va- 
rious passages of Scripture which 
confirm the doctrine of the text, 
(taken from John vii. 37) he pro- 
ceeds to say, 

“* Passages of Scripture need not, it is 
presumed, be multiplied, to convince you 
of the propriety of the figurative language 
in the text, which, under the emblem of 
water, the necessary aliment and support 
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of man’s natural life, represents that grace 
of the Holy Spirit derived, from the foun- 
tain of life, through Jesus Christ, without 
which every man living is counted dead be- 
fore God. ‘The pure fountain of life, 
{we read in the hook of Revelations,) clear 
as erystal, proceedeth out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb ;’—and whoever at- 
tempteth to draw from any other fountain ; 
in plain language, whoever looketh for grace 
and salvation from any other quarter, than 
from that which has been provided by a 
merciful God, through the merits of a cru- 
cihed Redeemer, is like a man that is seek- 
ing for water ‘ in broken cisterns that can 


hold no water’.” (p. 54, 35.) 
One more passage, howev er, he 
afterwards brings forward, “ be- 


cause too —s to be ilar 
viz. Isa. 55. 1, &c. on which he 
thus comments: 


In pursuance 
instruction, by which sensible objects are 
made subservient to the illustration and en- 


forcement of spiritual subjects; the prophet 
in the preceding passage, under the emblem 
of the natural food of the body, represents 


the spiritual food of the soul ; with this dif- 
ference only, that the former is to be 


bought with a price, whilst the latter is of 


too creat value to be purchased with mo- 
ney ;it is the cift of God: 


unto all that diligently seek him. 
this end it is necessary that 


who is to obtatn it. 


But every one, alas! 


himself sick. 


thirst,’ says our blessed Saviour, 
eome unto me and drink’— 
ene that ¢hirsted/, (says the 
“come ye to the waters; 
and eat, without 
price’.” (p. 36, 57.) 
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of the same method of 


that meat which 
perisheth not, but endureth unto everlast- 
inz life, which the Son of Man shall give 

But to 
attention 
should be paid to the condition of the party 
Every one knows what 
are the sensations of hunger and thirst; 
and that without an experience of them, 
there is no inclination either to eat ordrink. 
does not know what 
is meant by the hunger and thirst of the 
soul. Such sensations, however, taken ina 
spiritual sense, must be felt by every Chris- 
tian, before he will think of coming to the 
water of life; or of applying for that food 
from heaven, which alone can save his 
soul alive ; upon the same principle that no 
one cometh to the physician, till he finds 
The invitation therefore, of 
our Saviour in the text, like that of the pro- 
phet before us, 1s addressed only to hungry 
4nd thirsty Christians. ‘ If any man 
‘ let him 
‘ Ho, every 
prophet, ) 
come ye, buy 
money and without 


[ Jaw, 


Of this excellent comment there 
is one correction, however, which 
we beg leave to propose. When 
Mr. PD. speaks of the invitation of 
our Saviour, as well as that of the 
prophet being “ addressed only to 
hungry and thirsty Christians,” we 
should be inclined to substitute the 
word men for Christians. And the 
emendation is of more importance 
than may at first sight appear. There 
is a class of religionists amongst 
us, whether known to the author or 
not, who warmly contend, that the 
invitations of the ¢ Gospel are not ad. 
dressed to all men, but to the re ge- 
nerate only; and they comment on 
these very passages precisely in the 
same manner, that Mr. D. has done, 
and thus make them to speak the 
language of their own pernicious 
and uuscriptural opinion: an opi- 
nion which Mr. D. would, we ap- 
prehend, be far fram wishing to 
sanction by his authority. It may 
be worthy, therefore, of his consi- 
deration, whether the terms “ hun- 
gry and thirsty,” be not rather in- 
tended to describe the condition of 
mankind at large, who seek happi- 
ness in the ways of sin and vanity, 
and find it not, than that of such 
only as, with genuine spiritual ap- 
petites, hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. And the whole scope 
of the quotation from the prophet 
strongly supports this exposition ; 
nor indeed to our mind, can it very 
consistently admit of any other. 
For to whom is the invitation, “Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, &c.” ex- 
pressly addressed, but to those who 

“spend their money for that which 
is not bread, &c.?”—a description 
surely, that will not apply to the 
characters pointed out by “ hungry 
and thirsty Christians.” ‘The object 
of the address, therefore, and its 
accompanying assurances, in this 
view of the passage, is, to call off 
fallen man from his vain pursuit of 
happiness in forbidden paths, and 
to offer him that solid and substan- 
tial good, the loss of which indeed 
he bitterly feels, but, till enlight- 
cued from above, knows neither 
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1806. ] 
wherein it consists, nor how it is to 
be recovered. ‘ 7 

Mr. D.’s application of this sub- 


‘ject to his hearers, is faithful and 


impressive. ‘The following extract 
from this part of the sermon, though 
long, will require no apology to be 
made for its insertion. 

«“ Alas! when we look abroad in the 
world, and measure the modern profession 
of Christianity by the primitive standard, 
we feelas it were shrinking withip ourselves 
upon the experiment. The subject which 
in better days inflamed the heart, occupied 
the thoughts, and engaged the conversation 
of those spiritual Christians who loved the 
Lord in sincerity, is now become, for the 
most part, fiat and uninteresting. We do 
not say, there are not spiritual Christians 
to be found among us; God forbid there 
should not. But when speaking of the 
reneral state of religion, it must be ad- 
mitted, that we possess little more than the 
shadow of what ought to be possessed by 
us, to entitle us to the character of a Chris- 
tian people. Christianity, from being what 
it ever must be, to become effectual to sal- 
vation, a vital principle influencing the 
thourhts, controuling the passtons, and di- 
recting the conduct of every baptized per- 
son, is for the most part degenerated into a 
mere nominal profession. If decent ap- 
pearances arg kept up, if the grosser habits 
of sin are avoided, Christians are apt to 
fatter themselves that, because they may 
not be so notoriously vicious as other men, 
they are therefore what they ought to be. 

rT But those who conclude thus, have surely 
never considered one principal end for 
which Christ came into the world. Did 
our blessed Saviour purchase a church with 
his blood, promise his presence and pro- 
tection to it, furnish it with the means of 
grace, and appoint certain persons for the 
recular administration of those means; did 
he, think ye, make this gracious provision 
for the spiritual welfare of fallen man, for 
the purpose of raising him to no higher state 
of perfection, than that to which the mo- 
rality of the heathen world might have ad- 
vanced him ?—Hlad the great and stupen- 
dous scheme of human redemption, that 
clorious combination (if we may so say) of 
divine wisdom, no higher object in view, 
than to qualify man for the discharge of 
the reciprocal duties of civilized society ? 
--He who thinks thus, must never have 
looked into his Bible; or if he has, and 
remains of the same opinion, he must con- 
Sider that chosen vessel, St. Paul, in the 
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light of a madman, when praying for his 
disciples, ‘ that they may be filled with 
all the fulness of God ;’ and plainly telling 
them, that ‘ if they have not the spirit o 
Christ, they are none of his’.” (p. 4—143.) 

't would be faint praise to say of 
the next sermon in this collection, 
that-it is liable to no particular ob- 
jection, It is both spiritual and 
impressive, and in the explanation 
and defence of the Christian duty 
on which it treats, is entitled to hieh 
commendation. From Daniel?s ¥ al 
aniple and success in “ setting hig 
heart to understand, and to chasten 
himself before God,” the obligation 
and use of mortification, and self- 
denial are juferred, and with great 
earnestness enforced. We are glad 
to aid the circulation of such re- 
marks as these: 

““ The world may change its fashions 
every day; for it is a matter of little eon- 
sequence to thouchtless mortals, whether 
they hunt after one shadow or another: but 
the Christian Religion, it isto be remem- 
bered, bears the unchange* ble character of 
its divine author, ‘ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.’—W hat was Christianity 
therefore 1700 years ago, is Christianity 
still. The professors of it may, and in- 
deed do at times, differ widely from each 
other; but this makes no alteration in the 
standard that has been set up, by which 
the Christian character in every age of the 
church must be measured; and, what is 
still of greater importance, by which it will 
be definitively judged. This circumstance 
considered, it might be expected, that in- 
stead of resting satistied with a form of 
godhiiness, a mere outside shew of religion, 
Which is a disgrace to the Christian pro- 
fession ; we should be desirous of practising 
those means, by which Christians of a 
former day arrived at that exalted decree 
of spiritual attainment, to which modern 
professors are for the most part perfect 
strangers.” (p. 57, 58.) 

We recommend to our readers the 
whole of this discourse, in which 
many sensible and judicious reflec. 
tions are expressed ina lively and 
striking manner, ; 

Jn a sermon on the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, which comes 
next under our review, we are happy 
to find Mr. D. recognizing the dis- 
tinction between noiinal and real 
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Christianity, for which we have so 
often contended, and giving the fol- 
lowing important cautions on this 
head to his hearers. 

‘¢ A proper distinction,” he observes, 

‘* must be made on this occasion between 
the means and the end: The offices of re- 
ligion, it must be considered, are not re/z- 
gion ilsclf, but the means to promote 2t.”— 
“ Means of grace are means of grace only 
to those who are graciously disposed. As 
the hope of glory is a hope on/y to that 
Christian, Ww ho, through divine help, is 
walking in the way that leadeth to it. 
We may puta cheat upon ourselves 1 both 
cases. Wemay be nominal instead of reed 
members of the church. And we may 
hope against hope.’-——‘* To the wicked the 
services of the church may be considered 
as no services at all."—‘* As members of 
the church, they are members of it in the 
sume sense that the unbelieving Jews were 
children of Abraham. The mistake,there- 
fore, of such nominal members of the 
church, is the same as that.of the Jews 
was in former days. Their religious ser- 
vices, like the vain oblations on the Jewish 
altar, may be before the Lord continually, 
tillhe is weary of them; but whilst religion 
is not carried out of the church into their 
lives and conversation, their prayers are 
not the prayers of faith, nor are their sa- 
crifces the sacrifices of the Spirit ; but so 
many idle ceremonies offensive to God, 
and unprofitable to themselves.” 

These considerations are then ap- 
plied more particularly to the holy 
sacrament, the immediate subject 
of the discourse, with the view of 
drawing a line of distinction be- 
tween the form and substance of 
rcligion; and shewing that while 
men are exhorted to the regular use 
of the means of grace, the grace to 
be expected will depend on the 
faith and sincerity with which they 

have used those means (p. 88). 

The pleasure we felt in reading 
such language as this, from the pen 
of an author of Mr. D.’s influence, 
would have been greater, had it 
been unmingled with a painful re- 
collection of the doctrine which the 
same gentleman has elsewhere ad- 
vanced (we refer to his Vindicte Ec- 
elesia Anglicane) concerning the 
other Christian sacrament, as ne- 
eessaritly conferring grace, and 7pse 


» 
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[J an, 
fucto implying the regeneration and 
justification of all who have re. 
ceived the outward and visible Sign ; 
~——a doctrine not differing, as far as 
we can perceive, from the OPUs Ope- 
ratum of the superstitious C atholie, 
and irreconcileable, at least by us, 
with the just and enlightened senti. 
ments above quoted. We can be 
in no danger of misrepre senting 
Mr. D.’s sentiments re spee ting b: AD - 
tism. Indeed it is only on the : sup- 
position of their being pre cisely 
what we have stated, that any con- 
troversy exists between hiseeell and 
us on this subject. It Mr. D. holds 
baptism to be subjected to the same 
condition with other means of grace, 
--depending, i.e. for its succe ssupon 
the disposition of the recipient, they 
he thinks of it exactiy as we have 
ever done. If, on the other hand, 
he helds, what certainly from the 
linpression which his writings have 

made upon our mind, we havealw ays 
believed him to hold, the universal 
and unconditional efiicacy of the 
baptismal rite ; in other words, the 
invariable and necessary union of 
the outward and visible sign with 
the inward and spiritual grace; then 
indeed an important diffevente 
subsists between us. But may it 

not be asked, in this case, of Mr. D., 
or any other person professing the 
same opinion, On what ground do 
you exempt one religious ordinance 
from a ceneral law ope rating in the 

case of all the rest? Have you any 

Scriptural authority w hatever, for 

attributing to one sacrament that 

efficacy which is denied as to the 

other, and which, if its claim tosuch 
saci be well founded, must so 
greatly exalt its value above that of 

Its associate institution ? The answer 

to this question must surely be i 

the negative, as a pretension of this 

kind plainly militates against the es- 
sential spirit and genius of the Chris- 
tian religion. Mr. D. seems aware, 
that the denial of any such preten- 
sion, with respect to ‘religious ordi- 
nances in general, marks the boun- 
dary line which divides superstition 
from genuine Christianity: and is 
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1806. ] 
he prepared to say, that baptism is 
an exception ; and that what con- 
stitutes superstition in all other 
cases, in this instance carries no si- 
milar imputation ; Or, that a doc- 
trine, to the mischievous tendency 
of which, as applied to every other 
Jivine institution, he appears alive, 
is, When promulgated of this sacra: 
ment, not only harmless but bene- 
ficial? May prayer, may fasting, 
may the Lord’s supper, be perverted, 
by a dependance merely on the ex- 
rcrnal rite, to all the purposes of su- 
perstition, and to the defeating of 
all the rattenal and holy effects for 
the sake of which only, such observ- 
ances have been appointed, and is 
baptism wholly free from the dan- 
cers of such abuse? It is the deep- 
telt persuasion, derived from daily 
observation and matter of fact no 
jess than from the reason of the case, 
that such abuse is possible, that it is 
frequent, that it lulls thousands 
asleep in carnal security and ren- 
ders them deaf to the voice that 
cries, “ Ye must be born again,” 
«Except a man be converted, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ;’—it is, in short, a tellew- 
feeling with our author in the zeal 
which he here manifests for real 
Christianity, as distinguished from 
nominal, and tor spiritual religion, as 
opposed to that merely formal and 
hypocritical profession, by which 
the substance is compromised for 
the shadow ;— it is this, that induces 
us to put these questions, and to 
urge Mr. D. to a serious re-consi- 
deration of a subject, deeply impli- 
cating the consistency and the effi- 
cacy of his labours. Should his 
hearers be told at one time, that all 
baptised persons are truly regene- 
rate, in vain will they be told at 
another, that “ means of grace are 
means of grace only to those who 
are graciously disposed.” They 
will, it is to be apprehended, more 
readily avail themselves of a con- 
cesston, which affords so cheap a cor- 
dial to their fears, than be solicitous 
to profit by a caution, which would 
keep their fears alive. Leaving to 
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the preacher the care of vindicatine 
his consistency to his own mind, 
they will greedily imbibe the doc- 
trine which suits their inclinations 
and soothes their anxieties, and will 
speedily dismiss from their memn- 
ries and their hearts that which, 
instead of tranquillizing, would dis- 
quiet their feelings. 

In his next discourse, on Phil. ii: 
12—13., Mr. D. enters upon a sub- 
ject involving many points of doubt- 
ful disputation ; introductory to 
which, some just reflections occur 
on the importance of “ comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual, that 
the Scriptures may be made to 
speak a consistent language, on this 
settled conviction, that the word of 
God cannot contradict itself 2’ and 
the absurdity and impiety of the 
contrary practice is very properly 
exposed. ‘The danger here pointed 
out is, however, inore easily seen 
than avoided, especially where the 
middle terms, which are to connect 
and harmonize two propositions ap- 
parently at variance, are involved 
in so much obscurity as those which 
are necessary to the complete eluci- 
dation of the doctrines brought into 
view on this occasion. It would 
perhaps be the most useful, as well 
as peaceable method of handling 
the particular text under consider- 
ation, were preachers to content 
themselves with simply affirming the 
truth, and enforcing the practical 
import of the several matters which 

it contains; passing by without no- 
tice all such points of comparatively 
unimportant speculation, as unhap- 
pily have created diflerences of opi- 
nion among wise and good men. 
Mr. D. has not contined himself to 
this path ; and by deviating from it, 
he has laid himseif open to some 
animadversions, which had better 
have been avoided, as his discourse 
would not then have assumeda con- 
troversial aspect, and its practical 
and edifying tendency would thus 
have been greatly promoted.— 


Throughout the sermon, it is evi-= 


dent, that the author has his eye 
upon the calvinistic system, thag real 
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principles of which, as exhibited in 
the writings of all the wisest and 
best men on that side of the ques- 
tion, he plainly misunderstands and 
iy le Mr. D. should have 
known and acknowledged, that no 
sober Calvinist (wild and extrava- 
gaunt individuals are to be found 
amoug all parti 8) inienc ds to set the 
Seve ral pa ts of his text at variance 
with each other, any more than him- 
self; or so to explain one part, as to 
eneryate inthe least degree, the ef- 
ficacy of the other However they 
may difler in their mode of solving 
the difliculties which human ig- 
norance perceives in such subje cts, 
the Calvinist no more hesitates to 
enforce the exhortation, to ‘* work 
out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling,” than he fails to urge 
the motive on which it is founded, 
that “ it is God who worketh in us, 
both to will and to do of his eood 
pleasure.” Sincerely desirous that, 
by pointing out with impartiality 
their respective mistakes and mis- 
apprehensions, the pious of both 
parties may be brought to mutual 
concessions, and a better under- 
standing with each other, we shall 
proceed, in our character of mode- 
rators, to make freely such remarks 
as occur to us ona careful perusal 
of the sermon now under review. 


After some prefatory matter, of 


which we have expressed our ap- 
probation, Mr. D. proceeds, 

‘¢ These general observations have in no 
respect been more fully exemplified, than 
in their application to the manner in which 
the subjects pointed out in the text have 
at different times been handled. The 
grace of God, and the free-agency of man, 
when considered in their relation to the 
divine cecoromy of redemption, have cer- 
tain limitations; which can be determined 
only, so far as they are to be determined 
at all, by a comparison of those several 
parts of Scripture, which have im mediate 
refevence to this vreat concern; and itis by 
fairly balancing, as it were, those several 
parts of sacred Scriptures against each 
other, that a consistent conclusion on these 
subjects can be drawn.” (p. 108.) 


T'o the general sense of these re- 
marks we have noobjection to make, 
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but we more than doubt whether 

the particular sentiment be corre ct. 

that, “the grace of God, and the 

tree-agency of man, whe hn consi. 
dered in theif relation to the wco- 
nomy of redemption, have certain 
limitations.” This way of speaking 
seems to describe them as opposite 

and interfering principles, liable to 
clash in their « exercise, and on this 
account needing to hav e limits re. 
spectively ass icned them; beyond 
which were either prince iple to ope- 

rate, encroachment on the jest pre- 
rogatives of the other would ensue. 

This representation we cannot but 
think untrue, and Jeading to efvor ; 

and we strongly suspect, that much 
of the confusion of thought which 
we have observed to prevail, both 
in Arminian and Calvinistic authors 
upon these subjects, has originated 
from this source. <A reluctance is 
sometimes perceivable in writers of 
the one class, to assert fully and 
unequivocally the free agency of 
man; and at least an equal degree 
of timidity and caution may be re- 
marked, inthose of the other deno- 
mination, to speak out in bold and 
absolute terms, such as the Scrip- 
tures employ, that ‘* Salvation is of 
grace,” that “ it is God who work- 
eth in us both to will and to do of 

his good pleasure.” Each treads on 
the favourite ground of his oppo- 
neuts, not as if he stood apona rock, 
but as if he walked upon a quick- 
sand; and qualifications are anx- 
iously sought on both sides, to guard 
the concessions which tr ith compels 
them to make. ‘The tendency of this 
is to perplex the simple-minded in- 
guirer rather than to inform him; 
aud preportionably to weaken the 
salutary efiect which might result 
from either doctrine, more sc rip- 
turally and unreservedly — stated. 
The conscience of the wilful offen- 
der is not alarmed, as it ought to be, 
with a sense of his certain and awful 
responsibil ity for his crimes; and 
the faith, humility, and gratitude 
of the true believer are checked in 
their exercise, aud rendered lan- 
guid and hesitating, in the same 
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degree in which the principle, 
whence only these graces derive 
their nourishment, is “obscured and 
weakened by a timid, irresolute ex- 
hibition. The just and sc riptural 
view, as we conceive, of the two 
7) mm principle s in religion here in 
ate stion is, that, like the centripetal 
ne centrifugal forces, which go- 
eeru the rev olutions of the planetary 
system, they are, in the truly rege- 
nerate, harmonious and consenta- 
neous throughout all their opera- 
tions, acting together in the most 
friendly association, without dis- 
eordancy and opposition; and con- 
ge quently having, “ in their re- 


iF ation to the ceconomy of redemp- 


tion,” no “ limitations” whatever. 
By the grace of God, ‘* we are 
what we are,” from the first dawn 
of good desire, to the consummation 
of the work of grace in the fruition 
af clory. And from first to last we 
are free agents, acting voluntarily, 
and not compulsively; chooszng, by 
the effect of God’s holy illumination, 
the path of peace, and then, by the 
aid of his continual grace, walking 
in it to the end of life. Ina sense 
therefore, it may be said, that it is 
God, who, in the economy of man’s 
salvation, does every thing; and in 
a sense it may be affirmed with equal 
truth, that it is man who does every 
thing. Man repents, believes, loves, 
obeys ; man watches, prays, reads, 
meditates, fights, the good fight of 
faith, and lays hold on eternal life. 
But it is by ‘the constant influence 
of a divine age ney upon his under- 
standing, his will, and affections, 
that he performs the whole; that he 
enters upon this course, and is up- 
held in it to the last. Just as in the 
operations of husbandry, without 
the influence of the sun, the labour 
vi the cultivator would be fruitless : 
0, Were this agency withdrawn, 
did this divine influence cease to 
- any longer on the soul, ineflec- 
tual would be every effort of man 
to work out his own salvation. In- 
deed, to speak correctly, the will 
would be as much wanting to him 
as the power ; the vital principle it- 
Curist, Oxsrrv. No. #2. 
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self would be extinct, and with the 
cause, all the effects, of course, must 
cease, For, asin the material world, 
were the orb of day to be blotted 
out of the heavens, so in the spi- 
ritual, did the sun of righteousness 
wholly withdraw his shining, what 
must ensue but universal stagnation, 
torpor, and death? Yet no man ever 
supposed any contrariety to subsist 
between the effects of sunshine, and 
the industry of the husbandman; 
we talk of no “ limitations” in this 
case ; we perceive no difficulty. 
And w hy should a parallel case, 
then, equally plain in its own na- 
ture, at least, as to all practical pur- 
as be darkened and perplexed 
bv language, little intelligible in it- 
self, and calculated only to create 
difficulty , Where none, by plain and 
simple Christians, w ould otherwise 
be suspected? 

These remarks will prepare our 
way to consider what Mr. D. says, 
p- 110, on the subject of the irre- 
sistibility of divine grace, where we 
must take the liberty of again cor- 
recting his manner of speaking, and 
rectifying his obvious misconcep- 
tion of the doctrine of his opponents. 

‘© On the zrreszstibility of divine grace, 
we need not hesitate to say, unless we 
mean to sacrifice common sense at the altar 
of enthusiasm, that without a proper degree 
of freedom in man, there can be no such 
thing as religion inthe world. For by re- 
ligion we understand an obligation to the 
discharge of certain duties, and to the con- 
sequent non-commission of certain vices 
and irregularities. But if divine grace so 
overrules human freedom, as to leave to 
man no power of choice between right and 
wrong; religion must cease toexist. For 
in such case, the nature of vice and virtue 
being teken away, the morality of human 
actions 1s destroyed ; and man, considered 
as amere necessary agent, ceases of course 
to be an accountable being.” (p.110, 111.) 

In noticing the contents of this 
paragraph, we must demur, in the 
tirst place, to the expression, “ with- 
out a proper degree ot freedom in 
man, &c.” This way of speaking, is 
indeed consistent with the phraseolo- 
gy which we have already ventured 
tocensure; but does itnot confirmthe 
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propricty of that censure ¢ Is it not 
obscure, and leading to much un- 
Necessary perpl mity and 
tainty of ideas upon a 
for practical purposes, Is plain 
and intelligible enouel im itself? 
bor how anxious ly mightit be asked, 


UhnCCT- 
ribyyere trwhich, 


whatis that propel degree of tree- 
dom in man, without which there 
can be no re limon? Vir. 1). has told 
us, that human freedom and the 
erace of God must have certams le 
initations, but,after having unsettled 
our thoughts by this suggvestion, las 
he set them at rest agai by telling 
us what these lunitatrons ares bles 
he distinetly traced out the boun- 
daries which describe the provinces, 
and limit the operations of these 
two principles? No such thing ! and 


vet how necessary, on his view of 
the matter, was the performance of 


this task, 1! he would meet the wish- 
es, and assuage the solieitude of a 
prous mind, fearing, on the one 
hand, to rob his Saviour of any part 
of the glory due unto his name, and 
equi ally appre hensive, on the other, 
of injuring in any degree the foun- 
dations of morality, by adopting 
sentiments that represent nan as a 
machine, aud take away his respon- 
sibility. 

lt is a little singular, that Mr. D. 
appears in this quotation inthe lieht 
ot a more cautious asserter of human 
freedom than many Calvinists. We 
believe there is no well-informed 
and judicious person of that per- 
asion, who would any more speak 
a proper degree of freedom in man, 
thanota proper degree - of the grace 
of God, as necessary to the existence 
of religion in the worid. 
the grac 


ere 


e of God, his language is, 
 ‘bheu, | ord, workest allour works 
:? he would also without scru- 
ple atiirm,that this freedom tm man, 
him a subject of reli- 
vion, must be whole and entire, as 
truly as inan angelof heaven; since 
he conce:vesit int emnpatioss withthe 
pertections of God to violate the mo- 
ral coustitation, which he has given 
to hisrationalcreatures. (SeeEdwards 
Scott on Election, &c.) 
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While, of 
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ir ine went yy bear ?, We 1; F | 


it hit- 
cessary to observe on. the paVa- 
graph above quoted, that, were Mr. 
Dunhbeny ds We } an quatiut 


ed as he 
ouevhtto be with the 


vstem which 
he opposes, he would never have 
spok no ofit, as it is evident fh 
tends to do in this passage, as re- 
presenting * divine grace so over- 
ruling buman freedoin, as to leave 
aman no power of choice between 
right and wrong.” In sucha state 
of absolute inditference and inde 
termination of the will towards 
right and wrong, as seems here to 
be described, “ religion must,” in- 
decd, as Mr. ). aftiurms, “ cease to 
exist,” since religion supposes tlie 
decided bias of the willto that which 
isright; but what Calvinist, whether 
in his sober senses, or amidst the 
ravings of the most fanatical per- 


version of intellect, ever attributed” 


such an eflect as this to the influence 
of divine grace upon the soul? We 
may, however, misunderstand our 
author, thongh such 3s the natura} 
and obvi ious copstruetion his words 
appear to us to require 

He may, we allow, and probably 
does mean, only that divine grace, 
according to the Calvyinistic re pre- 
sentation of the case, works irresisti- 
bly to the production of a right 
choice, and = conse quently, that it 
“ overrutes human freedom.” Bat 
Mr. D. must be aware, that the ad- 
vocates of that scheme deny this 
consequence. ‘They do inde ‘ed af: 
firm that divine erace proceeds effi- 
caciously and certainly to the at 
tainment of its end, DY subduing 
the corrupt wills and affections of 
sinful men, and thus enabling them 
to choose the good and to refuse the 
evil: but they contend, that in pro- 
ducing this result, however infalli- 
bly, (érresistab bly is an ambiguous 
word, which the more elisha 
disciples of this school do not em- 
ploy) human freedom is not in any 
degree, nor in the nature of things 
can be © over-ruled.” = Their doc- 
trine, as we understand them to ex- 
plain it (whether true or false is 
another question, with which we 
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have here no concern) is, that God 
« makes his people willing in the 
es iy of his power, > and that “the pro- 
cess by whic h tain is elle cte di Is pe r- 
fectly rational, offering no violence 
rt, human Fraaiion n, Inasmuch as it 
isby * enlighte ning r the eyes, that 
te converteth the onal.” And this 
method, they argue, is strictly analo- 
gous in its nature to that persuasion 
by which one man effects 4 change 
of purpose in another, and which, 
however power! ully exercised, to 
the highest moral certainty of ac- 
complphing its end, is never sup- 
posed by any one to lafringe upon 
the freedon } of him for whose good 
it is employed. A father never 

‘ases to admonish and persuade a 
soba son from any apprehen- 
of prejudicing his freedom; 
but if he desist from his endeavours, 
it is with painful regret that he 
eannot ensure their success. Did 
ne know any areu ments which 
would certainly convince his undu- 
tiful child; had he any medium of 
access to his mind, by which he 
I} ight 1 work to {| ie rari! i} ply correct- 
ing of his wrong bias, and turning 
ads strongly towards Trara and 
eodness,as bs -foreit tended towards 
vice and error, he would, witlout 
le, use those arguments, and ty 


| 
the utmost avail himself ot that me- 
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ru 


Ggiuim, without any appre j@hnslon 
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sO dome 2 was °° sacri- 
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icing common sense at the aitar of 
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Gnluaisiasm 


lusiasm,” ** or overruiung the 


oral fre edam”’ of hisson. li 1s in this 
manner that intelligent writers of 
the Calvinistic school, endeavour to 
disembarrass their scheme trom the 
consequences which Mr ° D. | ilas he re 
ceduc: ¢ fram it. Hes hould there- 
tore, in fairness, have directed hi 
arstuments acvainst this statement. 
We turn with pleasure trom this 
discussion—on which we have re- 
luctantiy entered, for the purpose 
inerely of oby rating what appeared 
to us to be a misconce ption of the 
entiments of his opponents,—tothe 
passize which immediately follows 
Our iast quot, ition, and which asserts 


+} 


necessity and ethcacy of divine 
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grace, in terms as strong as any di- 
vine, to what ever class he may 
belong, would think it necessary to 
employ. Without regard to any 
human syste, we esteem them te 
be so scriptural and important, that 
we shall gladiy extract them. 


‘On the other hand, man, in conse- 
quence of the fall, 1s so alienated from Gud 
and spiritual things, that without the super- 
natural assistance of divine grace, he pos- 
either the will nor the power to 
lead an holy life. —* The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, because they 
are sbirilually di: slerwell acti is bhnd 
and ignorant with respect to all we know- 
ledge, till God opens his eyes; he is fast 
bound with the chatns of sin and corrup- 
elon, tii the Holy opirit, by s setts ng his feet 
at liberty , enables him to walk in the path 
of godliness : 
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his heart is hard and impe- 
netrable, til such time as it is made soft, 


like mecittug wax, bv the warmth ot divine 
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We have no dispositionto enter inte 
Li } ‘sition on poiuts, 
which it is easier to darken than 
to explain; nor are we inclined to 
carp at expressions, though they 
should not be exactly such as we 


, 


might cnoose ourselves to use, which 


Contaih no Hiisrepr sentation of the 
sentimeits of others, nor carrv any 

. . . >. ~ = a 
constructiod likely to be of ili prac- 
tical consedy ence. W S shall there- 
fore pass over several of the sne- 
ceeding p: eS of this 
upon the whole inculeatil 1g DO upi- 
nion, inwhich we cannot, with son 
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sin; and if so, we have no quarrel 
with the sentiment, though the ex- 
pression be singular, and from its 
ambiguity, obscure, For we find 
no difficulty whatever in consider- 
ing the baptismal rite as an assu- 
rance, and pledge, on the part of 
God, that the person, hereby admit- 
ted into personal covenant with him 
through the second Adam, shall not 
perish through the fault of the first : 
which ‘considei ‘ation, by the way, 
satisfactorily explains that petition 
of our baptismal service, in which 
we pray for the forgiveness of sin 
in behalf of the ne ah subject, no 
less than of the adult, though hi- 
thertoincapable of having contracted 
guilt by actual transgression, — In 
any other sense of Mr. D.’s words, we 
must deem them to hold out a pre- 
tension far exce reding any which the 
advocates of baptismal regeneration 
are understood to maintain. For 
in regeneration, though a principle 
of holiness be infused, which, as the 
seed or germ of a new nature, en- 
ters into contest with the principle 
of sin and depravity; vet, as this 
latter principle still remains even in 
them who are regener: ate, (see Art. 
TX.) the “natural detilement” of it 
must remain also. Sin cannot change 
its nature. So much of sin, either 
in principle or in operation, as still 
subsists in the most holy of men, so 
much of moral pollution and detile- 
rnent he hasstill'to lament, to be hum- 
bled for,and deeply to repent of be- 
fore God. Hence the need of daily 
prayers for forgiveness, whic h every 
sincere C hristian pours forth at the 
throne of mercy. And hence the 
penitential confessions of the imost 
eminent saints on sacred record, of 
Isaiah, of Daniel, of St. Paul, &e. 
denoting a frame of heart in them, 
to the latest period of life, corre- 
sponding with that which dictated 
the publican’s prayer, “ God, be 
merciful to mea sinner.” 

The doctrine of asswrance comes 
next before us, p. 123, and the man- 
ner in which this topic is handled, 
calls ikewise for some animadver- 


sion. We are very far indeed trom 


the opinion of those who make assu- 
rance to be of the essence of faith, 
and who think it an attainment w ith 
which a Christian must commence 
his spiritual course. We hold, on 
the contrary, as very suspicious, 
any strong expressions of this con. 
fidence, acc ompanying an early 
stage af religious profession ; and 
any thing like the ‘* boasting” of it 
at all times. We think ihat no man 
has any ground to assure himself of 
his salvation, beyond that which as- 
sures him of iis Christianity ; and fur- 
ther that there is no such assurance 
attainable here on earth, as shall at 
all preclude the salutary exercises 
of that holy fear, and godly jealousy, 
which the Scriptures every where, 
as well as this text in particular, in- 
culcate. So far therefore, our views 
are not at variance with Mr. D.’s; 
and consequently, if he has his eye 
only on such cases as the toregoing 
concessions freely consign My cen- 
sure, we subscribe to hia assertion, 
that “St. Paul was a stranger to 
that assurance of salvation, of which 
some modern C hristians are so fond 
of boasting.” Yet this language ap- 
pears to us to be too much in the 
fashionable style of modern theolo- 
ey; that is to say, too undiscrimi- 
wating and unguarded. If St. Paul 
was a stress ger, as unquestionably he 
was, to the ‘gafounded, inflated pre- 
tensions of the hollow, brain-sick 
fanatic, yet was he no stranger, we 
presuine, to that humble, yet confi- 
dent hope, which is the legitimate 
offspring of a firm faith in the di- 
vine promises, and of a conscience 
void of offence towards God and to- 
wards man. This hope has various 
degrees, according to the strength 
of the producing causes, in differ- 
ent persons, and even in the same 
persons at different times; bein 
perhaps precisely uniform, and the 
same at all times, in no Christian 


whatever, ‘There is “a good hope,” 


(2 Thess. ii. 16.) spoken of in Serip- 
ture, an “abounding in hope,” (Rom. 
xv. 13.) yea, “ full assurance of hope 
unto the end;’ > (Heb. vi. 11.) aud 
none of the places in which these 
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phrases occur, will allow of their 
being limite dtoC hristians just finish- 
ing their course, and about to depart 
eutof this world; butthey eithegmust 
he considered as exhibiting the com- 
mon attainment of érted and facthful 
Christians, or holding out that at- 
fainment as a prize to which all 
Christians, by abounding in the 
work of faith, and the labour of love, 
should di ‘ligently aspire. And what 
fiult can justly be found with that 
view of the subject, which this re- 
present tation gives? Is it not of the 
best pr actical tendon cy thus to hold 
out a prese nt reward Ss present di- 
lvence? Doesit not harmonize with 
the declared end of the divine coun- 
sel respecting the heirs of salvation, 
viz. that “ we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled tor re fuge 
to lay hold of the hope set hefore 
us??—as well as with the descrip- 
tion given us, of the use and design 
of this hope—-to be as “ an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
aud which entereth into that within 
the veil,’ even heaven itself? And is 
there a Christian upon earth, ho- 
nestly coutending “ with flesh and 
blood, with principalities and pow- 
ers,” who feels not oftentimes his 
need of that strong consolation? Is 
there a spiritual mariner, guiding 
his course towards the haven of 
eternal rest, through an ocean of 
troubles and temptations, who finds 
not his comfort and bis security de- 
pendent continually on this an- 
chor; without which the risk of 
a speedy shipwreck, either on the 
rocks of presumption, or the quick- 
sands of despi tir, would be incurred ? 
There are times, indeed, when the 
Christian rather requires that his 
fears should be excited, than that 
nis hopes should be nourished ; 
when warnings are more imie- 
diately seasonable for him than pro- 
mises; when, instead of sedatives 
being administered to him, he needs 
the application of strong stimulants. 
And the Scriptures amply furnish 
the means of doing either, as the oc- 
easion demands. The ‘y abound in 
correctives as well as encourage- 
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ments; and it is a main part of mi- 
nisterial wisdom, to know how mos¢ 
effectually to employ both in their 
due season. But there is in some 
divines a morbid sensibility to the 
abuse that the comforts of Christia- 
nity are liable to, which influences 
them to keep these almost wholly 
out of sight. With such persons it 
should seem, that ald confidence is 
false confidence: and that to doubt 
and fear are whvays more safe and 
salute ary, than to be “ glad and re- 
joice m the Lord.’ It has been 
wisely said, Ruz bene destinguit, bene 
docet: but ‘jndiscttvalnaie approba- 
bation, or sweeping censure, lm- 
poses a tess troublesome task. And 
too often have we to regret, even in 
preachers and authors, of whom, 
trom their general learning, wisdom, 
and piety, we might hope better 
things, the adoption of this easy, but 
very unfair, method of settling dif- 
ficult, or disputed, points in re ligion, 
There is too rauch of this blameable 
negligence in the manner in which 
Mr. D. here treats the doctrine ot 
assurance; and one might infer, for 
anv thing he tells us, or even hints, 
to the contrary A th: it it was the 
Christian’s doom to be “ all his life 
time, through fear of death, subject 
to bondage,” instead of its being his 
privilege (to the full enjoyment of 
which he should, by “ growing in 
grace, and } in the knowledge of God 
his Savionr,” he daily advancing) 
to be “ delivered” from this bon- 
dage. “ [n conformity with the 
ae before us,” says Mr. D,. 
(p. 123) “ his (St. Paul’s) direction 
to his: disciple s was, that they should 
not be high- winded, but fear; and 
that he that thinketh he standeth, 
should take heed lest he fall. And 
his own example furnished the 
strongest confirmation of the doc- 
trine he preached. ‘I keep under 
my body,’ says he, ¢ and bring it 
into subjection, lest by any means, 
when I have preached to others, 
I myself, should be a cast away.’ 
1 Cor. ix. 27.”—But was this resolu- 
uon, we would ask, incompatible 


with even the fullest “ assurance of 
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hope?” Does it in fair reasoning 
express more than this, that the 
apostle looked Hol for the end with- 
out the means, and that he consi- 
dered both as inseparably united? 
Might he not have confidence, that, 
through the same grace whic h had 
hitherto prevented and followed 
him, he shonld persevere through 
fife im using the appotuted means, 
and thus attain tothe promised end ? 
But Mr. D. secins tally persuaded, 


4 ) } a —— © 
that St. Paul at this time, and 


throughout the far creater }>: rt of 


; Panes an ies “taal 
his laborious course, actually douabt- 


ed of his salvation. “ [t was Twenty 

ears,” he procecds, ‘* after St, 
Paul’sconversion, that he spake thus 
humbly 
to his disciples at Corinth. And it 
was not till ten years after that pe- 
riod, when this chosen apostie con- 
sidered himself to be on the 


of fints! 


point 
ing his course, and was pre- 
paring to dic a martyr, that he ven- 
tured to express ‘Timothy his 
strong assurance ol pe te ne And 
did he then never express his strong 
assurance of salvation till this pertod? 
Tlad he not the same assurance, when 
he felt himself in “ a straight be- 
twit tivo, having a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ?” Did he not 
possess it, and suppose ye me Chris- 
tians to be possesse d of it: 
- said, «We Ow, rg if our 

rthly house of AR pe Mee were 


, +1 . 4 ee F 
dissolved, we have a building of 


tea 


’ Wale RH 


Go d, xe oe Ae Ww en, in the 
same ehapter atrer affirming, that 
God had ‘‘ wrought himself and h: 
thing.” ViZ. immortal! wat rv. and in 
testimony of it. had “ given them 


] rr ~ "1 4? - Swed , I eR 
the earnest of the spirits” ne adds, 
ce TT} 


Therefore we are alwavs confident, 
knowing that, whilst 


hI 


eare at home 
i a= es a my, yee Cc. 
In the poay, we are apsent trom 


} ’ j - : cs . 7 7 . a 
tie I at {Foy \V Wali \ raity 


\ 


not by sight:) We are conhdens, 
say, and willing, rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord:” 2 Cor. v. 6, 7, &. 


Ay fs 


ox fey ’ . ' 

Such onnGgence indeed, 11s usualiv 
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and ditidently ot himself 


gorous use of means as St. Pan), in 
the place quoted by Mr. D. declares 
his determination to persevere in to 
the end, 3ut no such tenden: y 
was perceived or felt by the apostle 
He thought the C hristian labourer 
likely to have a better heart to hig 
work, the more sure he was of his 
reward. Wis practical conclusion 
from the foregoing premises was, 
‘ Wherefore we labour, that, whe 
therpresent orabsent, we may be ac. 
cepted of him.” ver. 9. Thus anima 
ted and encouraged (asif! he had sard) 
we cheerfully and vigorously pur. 
sue our course in that path of duty, 


which, as the appointed means of 


working out our salvation, God hath 
ise parably connected with this 
glorious waphearte his walkine in 
which the real Christian is distin: 
guished from the pretended and 
nominal disciple of Jesus Christ, aud 
as such is appreved of him while im 
this world, aud shall be owned in 
acknowledged by him in that 

when all shall appear be fore his 
judgment seat, to receive, &c.” 
ver. 10. This: Cala eal 3, we 
conceive, the discriminating tesi 
between the confidence of the hy po- 
crite or the enthusiast, and that of 
the sound disciple of Christ and his 
apostle. The same Holy Spirit, 
which is the true believer’s ‘* ear- 
nest” of glory, disposes and enables 
him to walk in the narrow way 
which alone leadeth unto life cter- 
ial. That confidence therefore, may 
»¢ concluded to be well founded, 
which operates as a motive to spi- 
ritual mdustry; while that which 
sets only as an opr: ate, Inspiring in- 
dolenceand supinene ss, and keeping 
a man asleep in sinful eabyite 4 is Nn- 
questionably delusive. Those per- 
sous, and those only, may warranta- 
bly sav, “ We are conti lent,’ who 
can ponestly add 
Deari ng 


, their consciences 
hem witness in the Holy 


Ghos OW heretore we lahour. 


Nir. D. tree Aly acknowledges, p 
124, that “ all our sufficiency is of 
frod,” that © itis he which worketh 
in us hoth to will and to do of his 


good pleasure.” And then he adds, 


o 
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/'These words, plain as they are, 
have neverthe less been sometimes 
So understood, as if God, in the dis- 
pensation of his grace, Was §0- 
verned by arbitrary will and ca- 
price, VV ith out any reg ard to the 
condition of the party.’ Is this a 
‘ir and candid representation,— 
refi at liberty as the reader 1s, to ap- 
oly it to all without distinction, who 
hear the general appellation of Cal- 
vinists? Myr. D. cannot be ignorant, 
shat every writer of respectability, 

«ho has undertaken to defend that 
view of the subject which he op- 
pose s, has studiously endeavoured 
to obviate this interpretation of his 
doctrine, by explicitly affirming, 
that, if in the dispensations of his 
vrace, the Almighty act in a man- 
ver which to us may seem partial, 
he is governed nevertheless by the 
wisest and most equitable reasons: 
reasons by which, when: hereatter 
disclosed to us, in the final develope- 
inent of his whele plan, his goodness 
also, no Jess than his justice, shall 
appear, and he completely justified. 
And is not this, whether it be the 
true state of the case or not, a very 
different thing indeed from blas- 
phemously representing the great 
God as “ governed by arbitrary will 
and caprice ¢” 

In the character which we have 
assumed of mediators, we teel it to 
be our duty to notice another in- 
stance of unfairness, which is fur- 
wished in this very sermon. After 

omplaining of some uncommission- 
ed teachers as preaching the Gospel 


in a “mutilated form,” Mr. D. thus 
soes on: 


It were much to be wished, that this 
sort of La/f Christianity, as it may be called, 
was not sometimes preached by ministers, 
who, as divines of the church of England, 
Ought to be better informed. Admitting, 
as we are readily disposed to do, that they 
preach some truth, they do not preach the 
whole truth, as itis in Christ Jesus. And 
io Consequence of this partiai mode ot treat- 
ing the subject, their hearers are necessa- 
lily but half instructed ; and provided they 


can talk about the merits of a crucified 
i. — . . .. - . .* 
Saviour, their own spiritual feelings and ex- 


Periences, they are taught to rest satisfied 





: f 
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in the confident assurance of salvation.’ 
(p. 127, 128.) 

This is a charge of the most se. 
rious magnitude, and which by the 
far greater part of Mr. D.’s readers 
will undoubtedly be construed to 
describe, indise riminate ly, a very 
conside euste body of the established 
Clergy, of whom no small namber 
are as far from adopting the pecu- 
larities of the Calvinistie creed 
Mr. D., but whose fate it is to be 
called in common Calvinists, or Me- 
thodists, for a convenient reason, 
well assigned by Mr. D. on another 
occasion. The readiest w ay,” he 
justly observes, “ to bring any sub- 
ject into discredit, is to stamp it 
with a bad name, which by pre- 
cluding ™ judgment upon the case, 
is found, generally speaking, most 
effectually to answer the end for 
which it has been en wloyed.” p. 58. 
Some individuals there doubtless 
are, who either class themselves, or 
are classed by others, with this body, 
and who adopt a strain of language 
on religious subjects, which will, in 
a creat degre e , justify the heavy re- 
proache s of our author: and let them 
bear the burden. But then let 
them bear it alone. Let not some 
hundreds of men be charged with 
the crimes or follies which these 
individuals, whom it has pleased 
their common adversaries to con- 
found with them by an arbitrary ap- 
pellation, but of whose conduct the Vy 
perhaps equally disapprove, may 
have committed. C ontemplating the 
men thus invidiously pointed at 
as a hody, we undertake, from our 
own knowledge, to assert, that so far 
are they in general From teaching 
their hearers to confide in mere 
“ talk,” or ‘ feelings,” that they 
are, in the strictest and most literal 
sense of the word, the most practical 
class of ‘preachers in this kingdom ; 
that real, substantial holiness on 
heart and life, in all its bearings and 
modifications af temper, word, and 
action, 18 more seriously, impres- 
sively, and efficaciously, tecuicated 
in their pulpits than in anv other: 
and moreover, thatit is on this very 
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ground, chiefly and principally, 
that the odiuin they so generally 
excite is to be accounted for. And 
the case, we think, speaks for itself, 
Did they preac ha corrupt and hi- 
centious doc tripe, would not the vi- 

cious and profligate of every de- 
scription speak well of them? Was 
not their preaching of a more heart 
searching kind than Is commonly 
heard elsewhere, would the worldly 
minded man, the pharisaical re- 
ligionist, the mere moralist; In a 


word, would nominal Christians of 


every sort bear them that rooted 
dislike, which it is so well known 
that they do? An easy way to hea- 
ven must suit those that are at ease. 
Men do not usually qoarrel with 
that which is to their taste. “ If ye 
were of the world, the world would 
love his own.” 

‘These men, it ts true, insist much 
upon experi nental re ‘ligion, but then 
it is with a view to practical religion, 
aud because the relation between 
them is close and inseparable ;—be- 
cause all appearances of the one 
without the other they believe to be 
delusive, and nothing better than 
dso waion and hypocrisy in the 
sight of God. For what but hypo- 
crisy 1s that piety virtne, which 
consists only in peice perfor- 
mances, W ithout holy dispositions, 

right motives, sanc tified affections; 
in a word, without a corresponding 
frame and temper of heart? And are 
not all these, matters of internal 
feeling and experience ?—the criterion 
of them which shows them prhene, 
or spurious, and which the great 
body ot the men, who will be sup- 
posed to be here accused, fail not 
to inculcate, being that they ter- 
minate in practice, and excite to 
obedience; an obedience that un- 
feignedly endeavours to conform it- 
self, not to the tfluetuating opinion 
and fashion of the world, not to the 
popular scheme of this or the other 
moral philosopher, but to the un- 


accommodating standard of the di- 


vine law. It is the holding up of 
this standard. and refusing to admit 


any lower criterion of genuine Chris- 
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tianity, than the sincere purpose of 
oe conformity to it, which is the 

eal stumbling-block and cause of 
offenc ‘ce to mankind ; and the self. 
righteous; the moralist, the profli. 
gate, and the infidel, will ever unite 
in crying down, as a common ene. 
my and disturber, the man who 
dares thus to exhibit it. 

It is true, these are all assertions 
only, but the in they are oppose “dd to 
assertions. We appeal for their 
truth, however, to every man’s im. 
parti: il and unprejudic ed obserya- 
tion; we appeal to the pre: iching of 
Drees men, and to their writings, 

candidly and fairly interpreted, Tt 
the last be not read, and the former 
be not heard, lest suspicion be given 
of secret attachment to their cause, 
(and bare suspicion, we know, is 
enough j in this case to destroy the 
best earned reputation, and to blast 
the fairest hopes of preferment) be 
it so. But in the name of candour 
and of common sense, let the per- 
sons who will neither hear what 
they preach, nor read what they 
write, abstain from telling the public 
what it is which they hold and 
teach, 


(lo be continued.) 


rE — — — 


Essays in aSeries of Letters to aFriend, 
on the following Subjects: 1. On « 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Himself. 
2. On Decision of Character. 3. On 
the Application of the Epithet Ro- 
mantic. 4. On some of the Causes 
by which Evangclical Religion has 
been rendered less acc -eptable to Per- 
sons of a cultivated Taste. By 
Jonn Fosrer. In two Vols. Lon- 
don, Longman, Hurst, Rees, and 
Orme, 1805. pp. 210, and 297. 

Tue subjects of these essays excited 

in our minds a considerable degree 

of curiosity Publications of this 
sort are, in general, occupied tna 
such uninte resting topics, and < 

made up of such trite and cor amon: 
place observations, that they scarce! Ly 

repay the trouble of a perusal. W 
vere, therefore, agreeably ain’ 
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1806. ] 
on opening the volumes before us, 
to find much to engage and interest 
our attention. ‘They are evidently 
the production of no common mind, 
The subjects themselves, and the 
manner of treating them, the gene- 
ral train of thought which pervades 
them, and the language in which 
they are expressed, strongly indi- 
cate, that the author possesses much 
original genius, and much acquired 
taste and information. Our readers 
must not, however, suppose, that we 
intend bythis introduction to pass a 
sentence of unqualified approbation 
on these volumes. ‘Though the sen- 
timents which they contain agree, 
in general, with our own, and we 
entertain the highest respect for the 
ability which is displayed in them, 
vet we have found some occasion 
for disapprobation and censure, both 
as to the matter, and the manner of 
the composition. But not to dwell 
on these preliminary remarks, we 
will introduce the Essays themselves 
to our readers; and after giving 
some account of them in order, and 
making such comments as have oc- 
curred to us in reading them, we 
shall close our review with some ge- 
neral observations on the leading 
points which they embrace. 

We are rather inclined to object 
to the ¢tle of these volumes. Essays 
in the form of letters to a friend, is 
not a very usual mode of writing, 
and certainly not strictly a proper 
one. The circumstance, however, 
is not of much importance. 

The first Essay is * ON a MAN’S 
WRITING MEMOIRS OF HIMSELF.” On 
perusing this title, our readers will, 
perhaps, think as we did, that the 
author was about either to censure 
this practice in general, or to make 
some strictures on the manner in 
which it has sometimes been  pur- 
sued. But this is by no means the 
case. His intention is to recom- 
mend it, witha view, principally, to 
the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the individual himself. He 
does not mean, however, that the 
object of the writer of his own me- 
moirs should so much be, to endea- 
Curist. Opsery. No. 49. 
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vour to assemble the mere facts and 
events of his life, as to trace with dis- 
crimination the successive states of 
hismind, andsthe progress of his cha- 
racter. ‘ What I am recommend- 
ing,” says he, “ is a clear, simple 
statement, from the earliest period 
ot your recollection to the present 
time, of your feelings, opinions, and 
habits, and of the principal circum- 
stances,through each stage,that have 
influenced them, until they have be- 
come at last what they now are.” 
Notwithstanding the apparent mag- 
nitude of the task of writing me- 
moirs of twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, Mr. Foster supposes, that the 
materials of any value, which all 
past life can supply to such a re- 
cording pen as he is describing, 
would be reduced by a discerning 
selection to a very small and modest 
amount. The utility of thus inves- 
tigating the progressive formation 
of moral character, the author con- 
siders to be, the enabling us to judge 
how far the materials of which it 
has been composed are valuable, the 
mixture congruous, and the whole 
conformation worthy to be approv- 
ed by wisdom and conscience. The 
elapsed periods of life acquire im- 
portance too, he observes, from the 
prospect of its continuance through 
various forms of change; and from 
the consideration, that the direc- 
tion which has been given to it 
may have an infinite, and must 
have a very powertul effect on futu- 
rity. 

“One of the greatest difficulties,” Mr. 
Foster continues, ‘4 in the way of execut- 
ing the proposed task,will have been caused 
by the extreme deficiency of that self- 
observation, which, to any extent, is no 
common employment either of youth, or 
any later age.’ ‘* Men carry their minds 
as they carry their watches, perfectly ig- 
norant of the mechanism of their move- 
ments, and quite content with understand- 
ing the little exterior circle of things, te 
which the passions, like indexes, are point- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Not only reflection has been deficient, 
but memory too is now stealing away from 
the vacant scene of the past.” * This 
renders a complete investigation of our 
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moral and intellectual characters for ever 


bmapos ‘ible.”’ 


The author, however, advises his 
reac rs to trace tenes distant cir? 
cumstances far back as possible, 


and LO SCTZG the iit rvals ot recol- 


Len thon wha ly someting Occur Fc- 
events, lie then 
observations, on the im- 
this 
purpose, which are so characteristic 
of his general manner, and at the 
“ame tune, so interesting, that we 
shall extract them. 


spectiny remote 
adds SOTILG 


tluence of docal associations for 


“ Places and thing 
ation with any of the points of past life, 
wi} greatly assist the re 


s, which have an asso- 


collection of them. 
A man of strong associations tinds memoirs 
of biiaself already written on the places 
Where he 
mesery. Tf anold man wished to recal a 
momentary sight of that youth which is so 
long since irretrievably thed, he would walk 
with his eruteh across the green where he 
ence played with associates who are now 
probably laid to repose in another green 


spot near the place. An aged saint may 


meet again some of the affecting ideas of 


his early piety in the plice where he first 

hought it happy to pray. ‘This associating 
principle might sccm as if partly intended 
to aid as to recover a hitle of our past ex- 
istence from oblivion. 


‘“ But there are toe manv, perhaps, to 


whom local associations present image 
whieh they ferveotiy wish they could forget; 
aces which npaunt tue places where 
Ti ive been perpetrated, and wich 
eet to approach and glare on the ermminal 
as he! SStLV Passes OV, especially if at the 
nioger the oglithy hour. No local as- 
ciations arc so impressive as those of 
nieve Me ee 


suiit. It mav here be observed, that as 


One bas his own separcte remem- 
brances, giving to some places au aspect 
2 t significance which he alone can per- 


ee. there mMu-f be an unknown numoder 
o ing, or meurntal, or dreadful asso- 
+ } } cy? . : nh 
aUIONS, Spreaa ovet tbe scenes inhabited 
TI” cc ee - 
or visit ! re pass, Without any 
eo ethea then 
iWwa Rea ¢ i sness, by the bridge, or 
+ a . 


S hie WOO i, fri erik hou isc, W here the most 
painful or frightial ideas may be lurking to 


greet the next man that shall come that 
, OF, DOS - companion that walks 
3:00¢ With us. How tmuch there is n a 
sammd spots ot the earth, that is invisi- 


“YU @i yut tae Conscious ine 


has conversed with happiness or 
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I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
I see a hand you cannot see.” 
(p. 14—16, 
At the opening of the secend let. 
, Mr. pry observes, that in the 
re trosp ct of life, it is easy to di 
{inguish an great external elements 
by the 


’ 


indefinitely varied influence 
of which we have been educated —_ 
lustruction,companionship, reading, 
and attention to the state and man- 
ners of mankind, On each of these 
seurces of influence, he then  pro- 
cecds to expatiate, pointing out, as 
he goes along, the circumstances 
which deserve to be recorded in the 
supposed memoirs. The following 
reflections on the instructions we 
may have received in early life are 
particularly pleasing : 


‘* Porhaps, in some instances, to recol- 
lect the instructions of a former period will 
be to recolkect too the excellence, the af- 
fection and the death of the persons who 
gave them. Amidst the sadness of such a 
remembrance, it will be a consolation, that 
they are not entirely lost to us. The mo- 
nitions of wisdom, when they return on us 
with this melanc! oly charm, have more 
pathetic cogency, than when they were ut- 
tered by the voice of a living friend who is 
how silent. It will be an interesting occu- 
pation of the pensive hour, to recount the 
advantages which we have received from 
beings who have left the world, and to re- 
inforee our virtues from the dust of those 
who first taught them.’ 


After enlarging on the influence 
of companions in forming the cha- 
racter, Which Mr. Foster supposes 
to be formed gene sti by very few 
persons, sometimes even by one 
only of a strong oe interesting 
mind; and of the books which have 
been pe with the greatest partia- 
lity and effect, he observ es, that it 
might be sup posed, that the scenes 
of nature, would have a powerful 
influence on all opening minds, and 
transfuse inte the internal eeconomy 


of ideas and sentiment, something voi 


a character and acolour correspon- 
dent to the beauty, vicissitude, and 
grandeur, which continually press 
on the senses. On minds of genius 
they often have this effect; and 

Beattie’s Minstrel may be as just as 
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‘1 is a fascinating description of such 
a mind. But if minds in general 
sre not made to be strongly affected 
by the pha nomena of the earth and 
heavens, they are, however, all sub- 
rect to be powerfully influenced by 
the appearances and character ot 
the human world—a complicated, 
though often insensible tyranny, of 
which every fashion, folly, and vice, 
may exercise its part. ‘To endea- 
vour to trace both our opinions and 
feelings through the modifications 
thus variously imposed, the author 
considers an important part of the 
task which he is recommending. 
Upon this point we subjoin the fol- 
lowing observations: 

‘©Tt supplies a most melancholy illus- 
tration of the final basis of all character, 
that is, human nature itself, that both the 
distinctions which designate a bad class, 
and those which constitute a bad indiv dual 
pecwfiarity, are attained with tar the great- 
est frequency, and incomparably the great- 
est facility. While, however, I have the 
most entire conviction of this mighty in- 
clination to evil, which is the grand cause 
of all the diversificd forms ofevil; and wiite 
at the same time I] cannot divest myself ot 
the vulgar belief ot a creat native difference 
between different mien, in those orginal 
principles which are to be unfolded by the 
progress of time into intellectual powers 
and moral dispositions; IT yet cannot but 
perceive, that the ¢mmedzate causes of the 
zreater portion of the prominent. actual 
character of human beings are to be found 
tn those moral elements through which it 
is their destiny to pass. And, if I might 
indulge so fanciful an idea as that of tts 
Deing possible for a man to live back again 
to his infancy, through all the scenes which 
he has passed, and to give back, from h's 
mind and character, at each time and cir- 
eumstance as he repassed it, exactly that 
which he took from it when he was there 
I fore, it would be most curious to see the 
frarments and ervcie of the moral man, 
iving here and there along the retrograce 
path, and to tind what he was before all 
this train of modifieations and 2equisitions, 
Nor can it be doubted that anv man, even 
though his original tendencies, (which pos- 
sibly have been broucht under a train of 
events calculated to favour thoi develope- 
ment,) were ever so delined, might, by be- 
lng led through a different train, opposite to 


t} ‘ .. . " ; 
“hose native tendencies, have been now a 
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predigiously different man from what he is, 
even the measure of his intellectual culti- 
vation being the same, (p. 57—39.) 


These remarks on the influence 
of circumstances, though they, per- 
haps, attribute to it too powerful an 
eflect in the formation of character, 
are highly important. But we cannot 
help thinking, that on the whole Mr. 
IF. too much overlooks the original 
difference which undoubtedly exists 
between one person and another ; 
and that he too much undervalues 
the eflicacy of instruction. With 
these restrictions, the reasoning of 
Mr. Foster on the subject, deserves 
far more serious consideration than 
many religions persons would be 
disposed to bestew upon it. We 
occasion to 
touch upon it again hereafter. This 
letter closes with somec just but poailie 


shall, however, have 


ful observations on the inefficacy of 
the judgment in correctin 
tlucnee of circumstances. 


g the in- 

In the next, the author proceeds 
to an imagibary review of memoirs 
of several different characters, writ- 
ten according to the proposed plan— 
The amisanthrope, the pretended 


° ’ : ° } — 
? . Tire rmINtIDY *ae) tig ' ! 
(rf Nits, tiie anil Marian, iftje bittic 


nn _e - 4 = : 
tyrant of a fumerty or a neighbour- 


hood, are made to pass before us ; 
the means by which their charac- 
ters have been formed, are described 
with considerable justness and spi- 
rit, though, occasionally, with toe 
much sarcasm, and with much ob- 
scurity. One other character is de- 
lneated at some Jeneth, and in 
some parts of it, with much origi- 
nality and abihitv. It isthat of the 
atheist, or as Myr. Foster eX presses 
himself, the cortemner of God. The 
train of thoaght which he pursues 
the presumption of hin 
Who saith that there is no God. 


: see 3 , aie . * al 7.3 
highly spirited und striking 


Phe sixth letter opens with some 


mist and «affecting observations on 


the unhapprui ss ot those who arc- 
quire pernimanent habits under 

rnfluence { f ule St every this ) 
which they ought to rereet. ond re- 


ceive no part of taeir characters 


trou umpressions of religion 
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‘without God in 
‘i he follow) lng © xtract 


are, prac tie ally, 
the world.” 


will give our readers some idea ot 


the manner in which the author ex- 
postulates with persons of this de- 
scription, 

‘© Why did you not think of him ? 
could you estimate 


IHlow 
so meanly your mind, 
with all its capacities, as to feel no regret 
that an endless series of trifies should seize, 
and occupy, as their right, all your thoughts, 
and forbid them the leisure 
or the piety, of going 
Object ? How, while called to the contem- 
plations which absorb the spirits of heaven, 
could you be so patient of the task of count- 
ing the flies of a summer's day? 

* Why did you not think of him?) You 
found yourself irretrievably in the hands ot 
some Being extraneous to yoursell ; 


, the ambition, 
onto the greatest 


was it 
not an equal defeet of curiosity and wis- 
dom, to indulge 
to his power, 


*, amidst this abandonment 
the careless contidence that 
sought no acquaintance with his nature and 
hts dispositions, nor ever anxiously inquire 
what conduct should be observed towards 
him, and what expectations might be en- 
tertaied trom him? You would have been 
alarmed to have felt yourself in the power 
ofa mysterious stranger, of your own feeble 
species; but jet the stranger be omuipo- 
tent, and you cared no more. 
“Why did you not think of him? 
ould di em that the th mht of 


One 
him must, 
to a serious mind, come second to 
every thoucht. The thoucht of 

ould sug 


almost 


virtue 
rgest the thoucht of b 
? 


otha law- 


- > « ’ . ay? SB 6 } 1, ~~ f - 
giver anu agrewarauer;, the teouchnt ot crime, 
Of aQ avelecr; the thoucit of sorrow, of a 
eonsvier; the thought oct anv inscrutable 
ny: v¥.of anoint ice thatunderstands 
rt : thought of an immense scene of 
. ’ = : > > 
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By way of contrast to the pre- 
eding character, we subjoin another 


of a more pleasing and animating 
nature, 


*€ On the other hand, it would be interest. 
ing to record, or to hear, the history ofa 
character which bears the marked evidences 
of a long-continued efficacy from heaven, 
For the almighty Spirit to descend on a 
man, to § apprehend’ him (as apostolic 
language expresses it) amidst the thought- 
less crowd, by a potency that partly trans- 
forms when it touches him, and to conduct 
him forward toward another life,under an in- 
juence which purifies him, as he advances, 
in spite of all the powers of corruption, is a 
more extraordinary train, if the divine ma- 
nagement could he fully disclosed, than the 
mere political history of an empire. He will 
be happy to look back to the first opera- 
tions of the sacred influence, whether they 
were mingled in early life almost insensibly 
with his feelings, or came on him, with 
mighty foree, at some particular time, and 
in connexion with some assignable and 
memorable circumstance jwhich was ap- 
pirently the instrumental cause. He will 
trace all the stages and vicissitudes of his 
better life, with zrateful acknowledgment, 
to the sacred power which has advanced 
him to a decisiveness of religious habit, 
that seems to stamp eternity on his charac- 
ter. In the great majority of things, habit 
is a greater plague than ever afflicted 


Egypt; in religious character, it is a grand 
felicity. The deyout man exults in the 


indications of his 
trievable. 


being fixed and irre- 
He feels this confirmed habit 
as the grasp of the hand of God, which will 
never let him go. From this advanced 
state he looks, with firmness and joy, on 
futurity, and says, I carry the eternal mark 
on my forehead that I belong to God; [ 
am free of the universe ; and I am ready to 
go to any world to which he shall please 
to transmit me, certain that every where, 
in height, or depth, he will acknowledge 
me for ever.” (p. 83—85.) 

In the seventh letter the author 
closes the subject of his first essay, 
by touching on some misc ellaneous 
partic ulars re specting it.—In one 
part of it, he dwells wi ith 1 much com- 
placency on the interest with which 
he supposes the publication of a lu- 
mineus, mental history of a think- 
ing man, remarkable for a number of 
complete changes of his speculative sys- 
tem, would be attended. We cere 
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tainly think, that such an account 
might be ¢ urious, and in some mea- 
sure, entertaining. But we should 
really feel so much compassion for 
ach a character, that we could not 
be very deeply interested about 
him, except as we could charitably 
indulge some hope of his having 
found the truth at last, and of his 
example being like ly to prove use ful 
by wav of warning to others, Such 
characters are, indeed, very apt to 
suppose, that there is some ‘thing very 
interesting about them, an d that 
much credit is due to them for havy- 
ing embraced and discarded by 
turns, the various and discordant 
systems of opinions which abound 
in the world.—But the truth ts, that 
there must be some radical defect, 
either in the reasoning powers, or 
in the moral dispositions of persons 
of this kind, which ought to be se- 

riously deplored rather. than osten- 
tatiously exposed to view, and which 
should be treated*as a weakness, 

rather than considered as a merito- 
rious distinction of character. 

Some good observations follow in 
this letter, on the supposed account 
of the period between childhood and 
maturity, and on the periods during 
which the mind made its greatest 
progress in the enlargement of its 
faculties. The question as to the 
degree of explicttness which ought to 
prevail through the supposed me- 
moirs is then discusse ‘d, from which 
we extract the following lively 
thoughts: 

“It has several times, in writing thisessay, 
occurred to me, what strangers men may 
be to one another, whether as to the influ- 
ences to which they owe their moral con- 
formation, or as to the more shaded part 
of the train of practical cireumstances 
through which the ‘y have winded. What 
strangers too we may be, with persons who 
have any power and caution of concealment, 
to the deepest principles of the present 
character. Each mind pOSSesses in its in- 
terior mansious a solemn retired apartinent 
peculiarly its own, into which none but it- 
self and the Divinity can enter. In this 
retired place, the passions mingle ane fue- 
tuate in anknown agitations. Here all the 
fantastic and ali the tragic shapes of iina- 
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gination have a haunt where they can nei- 
ther be invaded nor descried. Here the sur- 
rounding human beings, while quite un- 
conscious of it, are made the subjects of 
deliberate thought, and many of the esti- 
mates and designs regarding them kept in 
silence. Here projects, convictions, vows, 
are confusedly scattered, and the records 
of past life are laid. Here in solitary state 
sits Conscience, surrounded by her own 
thunders, which sometimes sleep, and 
sometimes roar, while the world does not 
know. If the secrets of this apartment 
could have been brought forth into many a 
piece of biography which a partial and ig- 
norant friend has exhibited in all the pomp 
of eulogy and splendour, it might have made 
avery dificrent appearance.” (p. 1U2—104.) 


The essay closes with some severe 
but just animadversions on the 
shameless dheauics of many writers 
of their own lives, in recording with- 
out reserve their impiety and their 
vices, and glorying in their shame, 
Among | such writings, Mr. Foster 
seems disposed to assign the first 
place of infamy to the disgraceful 
“€ confessions” of Rousseau ; “but y ret 
he speaks of them and of their au- 
thor with more lenity than we could 
have wished. He even pays to the 
“ transcendant genius” of Rousseau 
the homage of his ‘* admiration ;’ 

a mode of speaking which to usa 
pears not very reconcileable with 
those feelings that ought to pre- 
dominate in the mind of a Christian 
We should as soon have thought (as 
was intimated before on a somewhat 
similar occasion) of admiring that 
horrid species of wit with which the 
revolutionary cut throats of France 
embellished the narrative of their 
murders, as of admiring the genius, 
however transcendant, the efforts of 
which were uniformly, and but too 
successfully, directed to the propa 
gation of infidel litv aud viee, 
—Fire impious reference of 
seau to the Eternal Judge, with 
respect to this record of his crimes, 
leads Mr. Foster to remind his 
readers, 


Rouse 


** That the history of each of our lives, 
though not written by ourselves or any 
mortal hand, is thus far unerringly reeorded 
by another Bourg, will one day be finished 
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yn truth, 
willbe brought to a final estimate, 


R: ew of Poste) 


and one other day, yet to come, 
A mind 
reflections is some- 


accustomed to vrave 


times led involuntarily into 
which asks, What are 


should read this 


a curiosity of 
awful conjecture, 
th me 
nivht, if, as 


very words which I 
as to Belshazzar, a hand of pro- 
phetic shade were sent to write before me 
the identieal sentences in which that final 
estimate will be declared ?” (p, 112, 115.) 
The view which we have given 
of this essay will be suflicient 
enable our readers to form some idea 
of merits, ‘The 
doubtedly mnportant and interesting 
to every but particularly so to 
the serious Christian. We enter- 
tain, however, some doubts as to the 
general ¢ xpedic nev of writing the 
propose “Jainemoirs. ‘To those who, 
under the divine ble SSTHG, Lane 
made considerable advances im the 
knowledge and practice of true re- 
ligien, it would certainly be very 
interesting, and perhaps advanta- 
eeous, hot only to trace the progres- 
sive formation of their characters up 
to any given period; but also to 
continue such an account of them- 
selves, as they proceed in the jour- 
ney of life. But the task would 
require soimuch real self-know ledge, 
: fram prejudices and 
and so sound and 
well-informed a judgment, that it 
could net be sately recommended to 
ihe generality even of sensible, and 
well disposed peop le. They would be 
in considerable danger o indulging 
vanitv and self love, and of cherish- 
ing rather than correcting what was 
erroneousand culpable in their sen- 
timents and habits. In cases, how- 
ever, which properly admit of such 
mem: irs AS have he et de sc ribe d, we 


to 
its subject iS Un- 


One, 


. a 
Sil hf tye eqom 


pre ees SS ions, 


think, that in order to promote their 
real usefulness, much more should 
be compreh nded inthem than Mr. 
Foster has “bei d.—In addition to 
the various circumstances which he 
has pointed out, as deserving of no- 


tice in such a history, the writer of 
if, if he be a religious mah, should 
diligently mark the occurrences In 
which the hand of dis ineprovidence, 
and the intluence of divine grace, 
may be traced in the formation of 
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his character, The temptations and 
trials which he hasundergone should 
also be distinetly noticed, and the 
eflects which they have prod er] 
on hismind. The olject and end of 
such memoirs should also be more 
strongly enforced than has been 
done by the author of these essays, 
Utility rather than amusement should 
be steadily kept in view; and that 
which is declared to belong to the 
Scriptures, should be e¢ haracteristic 
of the memoirs in question: they 
should be rendered profitable for 
correction, reproof, and instruction 
mn righte -ousness, that the writer of 
them may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. In 
this view, they may be made highly 
useful: in any other, gl may be 
the source of much evil: or to say 
the most, will merely serve to fill 
up those vacant hours which might 
be less innocently employed. 

The second essay is ON DECISION 
OF CHARACTER.—It Is introduced by 
a very just and lively delineation of 
the character of an undec isive man, 
which is followed by that ofa man 
of decision. An extract or two from 
each, will give our readers a suffi- 
cient idea of the author’s scutiments 
and manner in this essay. 

© A person of undecisive character won- 
ders how all the embarrassments in the 
creation happened to meet exactly in his 
way, beyond the mortal. 
Incapable of constructing a firm purpose on 
they are, he is oiten 
employed in vain speculations on some dit- 
ferent supposable state of circumstances, 
which would have saved him from all this 
perplexity and irresolution; and deems 
himseifas much entitled to complain, as if 
all those fancied circumstances had certain- 
ly belonged to his nativity, and, by a ma- 
licnant fate, had been dissevered from his 
life. Hethinks, what adectermined course 
l,’f his talents, his 
rent; if he 


bad been acquainted with some one person 


lot of any other 


the basis of things as 


? } sar . + as 
he could have pursue: 
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« A man without decision can never be 


caid to belong to himself, since, if he daved 


to assert that he did, the puny force of some 
eause, about as powerful, you would have 
supposed, asa spider, may capture the bap- 
less boaster the very next moment, and 
triump jhantly shew the futility of the deter- 
minations by w hich he was to have proved 
the independence of his understanding and 
his will. He belongs to whatever can seize 
him: and innumerable things do actually 
yerify their claim on him, and arrest bin 
as he tries to go along; as twigs and chips, 
Juating near the edge of a river, are inter- 
cepted by every weed, and whirled in every 
little eddy. Having concluded on a design, 
he may pledge himself to accomplish it, of 
the five hundred changing feelings and in- 
cidents, which may come within the wee 
will let him. As his character precludes 
all foresight of his conduct, he may sit and 
wonder what form and direction his views 
and actions are destined to take te-morrow; 
asa farmer looks at the clouds for uncer- 
tain conjectures what are, then, to be Aas 
proceedings. (p. 1Z0—122.) 


“It is inevitable, that the regulation of 
every man’s plans of action must greatly 
depend on the events of life; but itis a 
great difference whether the man be sub- 
servient to the events, or the events be made 
subservient to the man. Some men seem 
to have been taken along by a succession 
of events, and, as it were, handed forwa:d 
in quiet passiveness, from one to another, 
without any determined principle in their 
own characters, by which they could con- 
strain those events to serve a design tormed 
antecedently to them, or in defiance of 
them. The events seized them, as a neu- 
tral material, not they the events. Others, 
advancing through life with an internal, in- 
vincible determination of mind, have seem- 
ed almost to choose events, and to com- 
mand them. It is wonderful, how even 
the apparent casualties of life seem to bow 
to @ spirit that will not bow to them, and 
consent to assist a design, after having in 
vain attempted to frustrate it.” 


“You may have seen a man of this 
strong character in a state of indecision 
concerning some affair in which it was re- 
quisite for him to determine, because it was 
requisite forhimtoact. But, in this case, 
his manner would assure you that he would 
hot remain long undecided.” 


“Ttis characteristic of such a mind to 
toink for effect ; and the pleasure of escap- 
‘tg from temporary doubt gives an addi- 
“ekal impulse to the force with which it 


is carried into action. Such a man will 
not re-examine his conclusions with end- 
less repetition, and he will not be delayed 
long by consulting other persons, after he 
has ceased to consult Lomself. He cannot 
bear to sit still among uncxecuted decisions, 
and unatteimpted projects. We wait to 
hear of his achevements, and are confident 
we shall not wa'tlong The possibility, 
or the means, may not be obvious to us, 
but we know that every thing will be at- 
tempted, and that such a mind is likea 
river, which, in whatever manner it ts cb- 
structed, wiil absolutely inake its way 
somewhere.” = (p. 1 23-—126.) 

The advantages possessed by a 
mind of this latter character, Mr. 
Foster thus considers—that its pas- 
sions are not wasted, as in the long 
wavering determinations of the in- 
decisive man—that it exempts from 
a great deal of interference and per- 
secution, to which an irresolute man 
is subjected—and that a person of 
this character will not only secure 
the freedom of acting for himself, 
but he will also obtain by degrees, 
the coincidence of those in whose 
company he is to transact the busi- 
ness of Jife, particularly if he can 
clothe his Gr mness in a moderate de- 
gree of insinuation. Thelast resource 
of such a character, the author states 
to be hard and inflexible pertina- 
city, on which it may be allowed to 
rest its strength, after finding it can 
be ettectual in none of its milder 
forms.—From this description of 
the advantages of decision of cha- 
racter, Mr. Foster passes to an ex- 
amination of the elements of which 
it is composed. Asa previous ob- 
servation, says the author, it is be- 
youd all doubt, that very much de- 
pends on the constitution ot the bo- 
dy. The first prominent mental 

characteristic of the person de- 
scribed, he states tohe complete con- 
fidence in his own juc pment \) pom 
this point we meet with the tollow- 
ing sensible remarks: 

** Tecannot be sunposed, that Iam main- 
taining such an absurdity as that a man’s 
complete rcliance on h is own judgement ts 
necessarily a proof of that judgment being 
correct and strong. Intense stupidity may 
be in this point the rival of clear-sighted 
wisdem 
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a person whom no mortal, not even Crom- 
well, could have excelled im the article of 
confidence in his judgment, and consequent 
inflexibility of conduct; while at the same 
time his successive schemes were ill-judged, 
toa degree that made his disappointments 
ridiculous rather than pitiable, Tle was 
not an example of that kind of obstinacy 
which | have mentioned before, for he con- 
sidered his measures, and did not want for 
reasons which satistied himself, beyond a 
doubt, of thety being most judicious, ‘Ibis 
contidence of opinion may be assumed and 
dishonoured by fools, but it be/ongs to a 
very different character, and without it 
there can be no dignified actors in human 
athairs. 

‘“ If, after observing how foolish this con- 
filence appears as a feature inaweak cha- 
racter, it be enquired, what it is, in a justly 
decisive person’s manner of thinking, which 
authorizes him in this firm assurance, that 
his view of the concerns before him is com- 
prehensive and accurate ; [ answer, that he 
is justified in this assured persuasion, be- 
cause he is conscious that objects are pre- 
sented to his mind with an exceedingly 
distinct and perspieuous aspect, not like 
the shapes of moonlight, or like Ossian’s 
ghosts, dim forms of uncircumscribed 
shade ; because he sees the different points 
of the subject in an arranged order, not in 
dispersed fragments ; because in each de- 
liberation the main object keeps its clear 
pre-eminence, and he perceives the bear- 
ings which the subordinate and conducive 
ones have on it; because, perhaps several 
dissimilar trains of thought lead him to the 
same conclusion ; and because his judgment 
is not servile to the mood of his feelings.” 
(p. 139—141.) 


Another essential principle of the 
character in question, the author 
considers to be a total incapability 
of surrendering to midifterence or 
delay the serious determinations of 
the mind. In the discussion of this 
point the reader will find many just 
and animated observations, and se- 
vera! striking illustrations. From 
the latter we cannot avoid selecting 
the following sketch of the charac- 
ter of cur great philanthropist Mr. 
Howard : 


‘* The ener vy of his determ nation was so 
re 5 + t(ouacgs ct | ricer hak | 
great at imstean of being habitual, it 
COuiG ave esr@d onan ilutermitted borin, 


Operating ouly for as 


lay occasions, it would have secuied a vc- 


ort tune, on particu- 


[ Jan, 


hement impetuosity ; but by being conti. 
nuous, it had an equability of manner, 
which searcely appeared to exceed the 
tone of a calm constancy. It was the calm. 
ness of an intensity, kept uniform by the 
nature of the human mind forbidding jt to 
be more, and the character of the indivi. 
dual forbidding it tobe less. ‘The habitual 
passton of his mind was @ measure of fee}. 
ing almost equal tothe temporary extremes 
and paroxysms of common minds; asa 
great river, in its Customary state, is equal 
to a sinall or moderate one, when swollen 
to a torrent. 

** The moment of finishing his plans in 
deliberation, and commencing them in ac- 
tion, was the same. I wonder what must 
have been the amount of that bribe, in 
emolument or pleasure, that would have 
detained him a week inactive after theiy 
fiual adjustment. ‘The law which carries 
water down a declivity was not more un- 
conquerable and invariable, than the deter- 
mination of his feelings toward the main 
object. This object he pursued with a de- 
votion which seemed to annihilate to his 
perceptions all others: it was astern pathos 
of soul on which the beauties of nature and 
of art had no power. He had no leisure 
feeling which he could spare, to be diverted 
among the innumerable varieties of the ex- 
tensive scene which he traversed; all his 
subordinate feelings lost their separate ex- 
istence and operation, by falling into the 
grand one. There have not been wanting 
trivial minds to mark this as a fault in his 
character. But the mere man of taste 
ought to be silent respecting such a man 
as Howard; he is above their sphere of 
judgment. The invisible Spirits, who fulfil 
their commission of philanthropy among 
mortals, do not care about pictures, statues, 
and sumptuous buildings:—no more did 
he. Or at least, regarding every moment 
as under the claims of imperious duty, his 
curiosity waited in vain for the hour to 
come when his conscience should present 
the gratification of it as the most sacred 
duty ofthat hour: If he was still at every 
hour, where it came, fated to feel the at- 
tractions of the fine arts but the second 
claim, they might be sure of their revenge ; 
for no other man will ever visit Rome under 
such a despotic consciousness of duty, as 
to refuse himself time for surveying the 
magawaificence of its ruins. Such a sin 
against taste is very far beyond the reach 
of couimon saintship to commit. — It im- 


plied an inconceivable severity of convic- 
tion, that he had one thing to do; and that 
lic, who would do some great thing in this 
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short life, must apply himself to the work 
with such a concentration of his forces, as 
ty idle spectators who live only to amuse 
themselves, looks like insanity. 

‘«* His attention Was so strongly and te- 
naciously fixed on his object, that even at 
the ereatest distance, like the ligyptian 
Py ramids to travellers, it stood contest to 
his sight with a luminous distinctness as if 
it were nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise, by which 
he was to reachit. It was so conspicuous 
before him, that not a step deviated from 
the direction, and every movement and 
every day was au approximation, If it 
were possible to deduct from his thoughts 
and actions all that portion which had not 
a methodical and strenuous reference to an 
end. the solid mass which would remain, 
would spread over an amazing length of 
life, if attenuated to the ordinary style of 
human deliberation and achievement. 
One less thinks of displaymg such a cha- 
racter for the purpose of example, than 
for that of mortifying comparison.” (p. 156 
—-160.) 

Mr. Foster adduces some other 
examples of this determination of 
character: and alludes, though with 
becoming hesitation, to that of “‘ him 
who said, ‘ I must be about my Fa- 
ther’s business’.” But we were 
much surprised, that he should al- 
together omit any reference to one 
character, which was most remark- 
ably distinguished by that energetie 
decision which is the subject of this 
essay. We mean that of the apos- 
tle Paul. No mere man, surely, 
ever exhibited so fine an example 
of vigour and determination of 
mind, in the pursuit of the noblest 
ebject, and under the regulation of 
the most correct and well-informed 
judement, and of the most enlight- 
ened and diffusive charity. ‘The 
character ef St. Paul is, indeed, so 
extraordinary, and so appropriate to 
the subject, that we cannot satisfac- 


torily account for the omission of 


anv allusion to it. 

By a slieht transition from the 
last article, Mr. Foster proceeds to 
specify courage as an essential part 
of the decisive character.—This 
Point is treated much in the same 
manner as the preceding one, and 
With equal ingenuity and ability. 

Curisr. Orsery, No. 49. ; 


Some observations then follow on 
the combination of the several prin- 
ciples that have been laid down, 
as constituting that state of mind 
which is the supreme requisite to 
decision of character. The next 
letter contains some additional mis- 
cellaneous remarks. Great care, 
the author observes, is required in 
the possessors of this character, 
even when it is dignified by wisdom 
and principle, to prevent it from 
becoming unamiable, As it involves 
much practical assertion of superio- 
rity over other human beings, the 
manner ought to be as mild and con- 
ciliating as possible, else pride will 
feel provoked, affection hurt, and 
weakness oppressed. We regret 
that our limits will not allow us to 
extract some further interesting ob- 
servations of the author relative to 
this point. In the lest letter Mr. 
Foster enumerates “ various Cir- 
cumstances which may have consi- 
derable influence in confirming the 
character in question.” The first 
which he notices is opposition. An 
irresolute mind might, indeed, be 
quciled and snbjugated by a formi- 
dalile kind of opposition; but the 
strong wind which blows out a ta- 
per, augments a powerful fire, if 
there is fuel enough, to an indefinite 
intensity. Desertion is another 
cause which the author considers 
may contribute very much to con- 
solidate this state of character. Suc- 
cess is stated as a third circum:‘z2nce 
tending to reinforce it. The Aalit 
of associating with inferiors, am ng 
whom aman can always, and there- 
fore does always, take the lead, is 
added as a cause which is very con- 
ducive to a subordinate kind of de- 
cision in character. 

The author supposes it to be im- 
probable that a very irresolute man 
can ever become an habitually de- 
cisive one, but that it might be pos 
sible to apply a discipline which 
should advance him some steps to- 
wards it; and suggests with that view 
the necessity of an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
concerns betore us, the habit of cul- 
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5U Review of Cockburn’s Address to the Methodists. 
tivating constantly aud with the ut- 
most effort a conclusive mode of 


reasoning, and of committing one- 
Self irretrieveably, after the judg- 
ment is really decided, by domg 


soinething w hich shall « ane lus to 
do Wore, whe hy shall a . < ob sitate 1S 
to do all. ‘The essay thus con- 


cludes: 


** Tam sorry, and [ attribute it to defect 


of memory, that a greater proportion of 


the illustratious which | bave tatroduced 
are not as Couspieuous for goodness as for 


power. Tt is melancholy to 


coutemplate 
beings eapable (at least appearing capable 
as beheld through the medium of an amaz- 
ed imagination) of the grandest utility, ca- 
pable of vindicating each good cause which 
has languished in a world adverse to all 
goodness, and capable of intimidating the 
collective vices of a nation or an age—be- 
coming themselves the very centres and 
volcanoes of those vices; and it is melan- 
choly to follow them in scrious thought from 
this region, of which not all the powers and 
ditheulties and inhabitants tagether could 
have subdued their adamantine resolution, 
tothe supreme Tribunal where that reso- 


lution must tremble and melt away.” (p. 
209, 210.) 


We have but little to add respect- 
ing the preceding essay to the sen- 
timents which we have already ex- 
pressed, without anticipating some 
concluding remarks on Mr. Foster’s 
publication. The view which be 
has given of the important subject 
of decision of character is ensnegerg| 
accurate, and his illustrations of 1 

re in many instances, very just a 
striking. = hat we princ ipally ob- 
rect to is, that in delineating and re- 
commending ‘ee bold quality, he 
has sometimes been led to attribute 
to it, an almost unlimited and un- 
controulable force and authority ; 
ond has 0% easionally appeared fe 
los? sight of Christian principles 
end te mper. Decision of character 
-, undoubtedly, indispensable to the 
attainment of any thing great or 
zood, but it is not < altogethe ‘r so in- 
dependent of all persons, events, 
snd circumstances, as Mr. Foster re- 
vresen?ts if; and it Is moreover apt 
19. degenerate into harshness, obsti- 
pacv, and pride, if it be not tho- 
roughly tumpercd by “* the meck- 


[Jan, 
ness and gentleness of Christ.” Suf- 
ficient care has not been 
Mr. Foster’s essay to gnard ac ainst 
this latter evil. On the contrary 
we fear, that the general effect of it 
would * rather to pre duce and ag 
gravate it, We think, also, that 
much more should have 


taken in 


been said 
as to dhe objects respecting which de- 
termination of character ought to be 
princ ipally exercised. ‘To be de. 

cided and persevering in a bad pur- 
suit, or in a trifling one, is no very 
enviable distinction of characte —— 
nor does Mr. Foster encourage any 
such idea. But neither does he clear- 
ly and forcibly point out the im- 
portance of pursuing the best and 
greatest objects of a moral and re- 
ligious nature, and of being “ zea- 
lously affected” towards them. We 
further think, that this essay is de- 
ficient in not layi ing more, or indeed, 
the chief. stress upon the means of 
forming a just judgment respecting 
the action to be performed before 
the season for acting arrives; and in 
not distinguishing between actions 
which admit of delay, and those that 
require dispatch. These are materi- 
al defects in this, otherwise highly 
interesting and important essay, and 
which, notwithstanding these, we 
have no scruplein saying is calculat- 
ed to be very eminently useful. 


(To be continued.) 


a —— 


An Address to Methodists, and to all 
other honest Christians, who con- 
scientiously secede from the Church 
of England. By the Rev. W. 
Cocksurn, M. A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity. Cambridge, Deighton ; 
London, Hatchard, 8yo. pp. 24. 
1805, price Is. 6d. 

We should hail with pleasure an 

address of this nature proceeding 

from one, who to a candid and en- 
lightened mind, should unite a tho- 
rough knowledge of his subject. 

We do not complain, indeed, that 

Mr. C. is deficient in candour and 

liberality ; but we must complain of 
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1806. ] 
his having injured a good cause, by 
undertaking its defence, before he 
had made himself acquainted with 
its merits. His pamphiet is in- 
rended* as an antidote to Metho- 
dism and Dissent. It opens, how- 
ever, somewhat unfortunately, with 
ay awkward confession of his hav- 
ing been “ unable to ascertain with 
accuracy, in what respects they” 
‘that is the various classes of Dissen- 
ters and Methodists) “ differ from 
each other, or what precisely con- 
stitutes a Methodist.” Now what 
would Mr. C. have thought of a 
man, who should begin a treatise on 
the different kinds of fevers, and the 
modes of their prevention and cure, 
with a confession that he had not 
vet made himself acquainted with 
the symptoms which distinguish 
them:—or whoshould propose reme- 
dies for the inconveniences attend- 
ing our system of jurisprudence, 
without knowing the nature and the 
principles of legal proceedings? 
And what must Methodists and Dis- 
senters think of a man, who pro- 
joses to cure the evils of Metho- 
dism and Dissent, without knowing 
accurately wherein those evils con- 
sist? Surely Mr. Cockburn would 
have done well, had he taken some 


pains to procure information on this 


subject before he wrote upon it, 
particularly as the means of infor- 
mation are so abundant, and so easy 
of access, as to make it inexcusable 
in any divine, and especially in one 
who is the official advocate of Chris- 
tianity, to be unacquainted with 
them. Did not Mr. Cockburn know 
that the works of Mr. Hesley the 
Father of Methodism, as well as 
those of Mr. Wahzifield, amounting to- 
ecther to upwards of forty volumes, 
would have amply gratified his en- 
riosity as to what constitutes a Me- 
thodist :—or, if indisposed to wade 
through somany voliunes, that three 
compendious lives have been pub- 
lished of Mr. Wesley, from either of 
Which he might have obtained the 
requisite information. Nav even the 
little duodecimo work published by 
Mr. Evans, and containing Sketches 
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of the diflerent denominations © 
Christians, though certainly a flimsy 
and superficial performance, would 
still have pointed out to him the 
leading particulars wherein the va- 
rious classes of Dissenters differ from 
the Methodists and from each other, 
and thus have preserved him froin 
gross mistakes. 

‘The confession on which we have 
commented, prepared tis for-expect- 
ing in this address much that was 
beside the mark: nor have we beet 
disappointed. The first objection 
Which Mr. Cockburn puts into the 
mouthsof Methodists and Dissenters 
is thus stated. “ Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion is universally objected to by 
our opponents.” (p. 7.) By some of 
them it certainly is objected to; but 
not by all. The Methodists, to whom 
Mr. C. principally addresses him- 
self, profess themselves for the most 
part to be Episcopalians, and they 
have Bishops over their American 
churches. Their separation from 
the Church of England, he ought to 
have known, has not proceeded, in 
any degree, from their dislike to 
episcopacy; but on the alleged 
ground that that spiritual edification 
which they deem requisite for their 
growth in grace, isnot to be obtained, 
In general, by attendance on the 
ministers of the church of England. 
And by many of the Dissenters the 
same plea, and not the form of our 
ecclesiastical government,is ostensi- 
bly urged as the ground of their 
dissent, : 

“You secondly object,” Mr. Cock- 
burn goes on to remark, “ that we 
use set forms of prayer in onr 
churches, read appointed chapters 
jrom the Scriptures, and written 
discourses; all in the room of ex- 
temporaneous effusions.” (p. 12.) 
Now none of these objections are 
preferred universally by the dissi- 
dents from our church, and the se- 
cond, we behteve, by none of them 
The Methodistsareso farfrom having 
an objection toset forms of prayer,or 
to the reading of the Scriptures in 
their congregations, that they even 
have a liturgy, taken, with only 
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eccasional omissions, from that of 
the Church of England. The So- 
cinian Dissenters have also a [i iturey. 
Almost all the otherclasses of Dissen- 
ters (Scotch Presbyterians perhaps, 
Only excepted, and many of these 
regret the omission,) have the Sc rip- 
tures regular! ly read asa part of di- 
vine service. There are not a few of 
the Dissenters also, who either read 
or professedly recite from memory, 
discourses which they 
viously written. 

The main argument which Mr. 
Cockburn employs against preach- 
ing without written assistance ts 
this. “ The major part of every 
congregati nn Consider the posver of 
preac hing without any written as- 
sistance, to be an especial gift of 
God,”’— anda pk un proof of "Gal? s 
spirit residing in you a speaking 
from your mouth.’ (p. 15. ) This 
argument, generally speaking, we 
believe to be uefounded in fact. 
The common people it is true, 
usually regard that man as better 
qualified for the ministry, and per- 
haps as a more spiritual man, who 
appears so well acquainted with 
spiritual subjects, as to beable, with- 
out premeditation, to express him- 
self clearly and intelligibly in treat- 
ing of them. Such a notion is 
doubtless in many cases very erro- 
neous; but it Is an error of a very 
different kind from that of viewing 
extemporaneous preaching as an 
evidence of inspiration; an er: 
which we believe to owe its exis‘- 
ence chiefly to musinformation. 
But if those who deliver themselves 
ertempore, as it is calied, from the 
pulpit, are so much to be blamed, 
and we do not now undertake their 
vindication, he must be liable to at 
least equal censure who pours forth 
his effusions on subjects 
from the press without study or pre- 
meditation. Be fore Mr.C. again ven- 
tures to appear befcre the public as 
the advocate of our excellent estab- 
ae nt, let us strongly re -coummend 

to him so to study hissubject, and 
so to prepare his arguments, that he 

may not, as he has now done, pro- 


have pre- 


religious 






[J an, 


duce a work which shall only fur. 
nish a triumph to his opponents, 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW AND CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER, 


In the concluding page of the Cri- 
tical Review for December, there 
appeared some remarks on the res 
view of that work in our numbers 
for September and October last, 
These remarks indicate one thing 
very plainly; namely, that the Cri. 
tical Reviewer is Very angry. But 
that we may give him no room to 
say that we misrepresent either his 
words or his sentiments, we shall 
quote the whole of the article to 
which we allude. 

‘“We have seen the remarks on our re- 
view of the Candi! Exatnination of Mr, 
Daubeny’s Vindicie Keclesia Anglicana, 
which are contained in two recent numbers 
of the Christian Observer These remarks, 
we presume, are from the pen of the Can- 
did Examiner himself. On this presump- 
tion, we request that the following may be 
regarded as our reply. 

‘* The remarks in every part of them, 
are so full of the grossest, and most shame- 
less misrepresentations of our words and 
our sentiments, and abound so greatly in 
all the marks of a disingenuous spirit, that 
we cannot feel any wish at all to enter into 
a minute and pubhe refutation of them. 
All that we desire is, that our own article 
may be read along with the Candid Exami- 
ner’s comment upon it; and when this shall 
be done, we doubt not but that a degree of 
indignation will be awakened against that 
gentleman, much more than adequate to 
gratify any disposition of revenge which 
we jeel against him. 

‘Tf we had been inclined to take any 
further netice of these remarks, it should 
have been done by a private communiea- 
tion tothe Candid Examiner. For besides 
his pudlie obligations to our Review, that 
gentleman is already our debtor for some 
pains exertedin private for his information 
and correction, on the subjects on which he 
has thoucht himself competent to instruct 
the public. But till the Candid Examiner 
shall publicly disavow these remarks in the 
Christian Observer, or shall publicly own 
that he has done us great wrong, both in 
the manner and matter of them, we must 
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beg leave to renounce any further inter- 
eourse with him.” 

Before we proceed to make an 
observation or two on this very ex- 
traordinary Communic ation, we think 
it right t y deelare that the review of 
the Critical Review,which appeared 
in our numbers for September and 
October last, was properly and exclu- 
sively our own work, and that what- 
ever be its misrepre sentations, its 
disingenuousness, and injusti ce, We, 
and we alone are respoasible for it, 
With all due deference, however, 
to the Critical Reviewer, we are ot 
opinion, that neither in the manner 
nor the matter of our review have 
we done him any wrong: nor do we 
believe, that that gentleman will be 
able tosubstantiate his charge in any 
one instance. If he should, we 
pledge ourselves frankly to acknow- 
ledge, and readily to repair our un- 
conscious error, as he knows we 
have already done in the ease of the 
Bishop’s Bible. After this decla- 

i i he can have no excuse for 
withholding his proofs. 

The Editor of the Critical Review 
has certainly adopted a very easy 
and compendious mode of replying 
to our strictures. ‘“ The crossest 
and most shameful misrepresenta- 
tions,” ‘* disingenuous spirit,” “ in- 
dination awakened, ” &e. &e, (to 
say nothing of the pleasant menace, 
on the part of an anonymous jour- 
nalist, of renouncing all farther in- 
tercourse with the anonymous au- 
thor of a paper in another journal) 
are words which it requires no 
stretch of ingenuity, and no labour 
of research to employ. But we 
need not tell that gentleman, that 
they would se arcely pass current as 
arguments in the schools to which 
be has been accustomed. Indeed, 
we are too well acquainted with his 
logical skill to believe, that he would 
have employed such weapons of de- 
fence, had he been furnished with 
any other. 

The Critical Reviewer demands, 
ina very categorical style, that the 
writer of the ‘Temasks in question, 

should, under pain of his heavy dis- 
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pleasure, publicly acknowledge the 
wrong which he has done. Now 
we really think that the Critical 
teviewer might have condescended 
to specify the points which were to 
be recanted, and at the same time 
have stated his reasons for so un- 
gracious a requisition. Let him dg 
this, and we engage, that if his tea. 
sons are satisfactory, we will most 
gladly comply with his wishes. Our 
object, we can assure him, is not 
contention but truth. It he has 
any good ground for the strong lan- 
guage which he has employed, he 
can have no objection to produce it. 

If he has none, it is very easy to 
say that his word is passed—he has 
renounced all farther intercourse 
with us. 

The Critical Reviewer invites his 
readers to compare his review of 
the Candid Evamination, &e. with our 
strictures upon it. We very sin- 
cerely wish that they may accept 
his invitation, 

fu what he says of private com- 
munication, information, and cor- 
rection, we suppose that he alludes 
toa letter which was shewn te us, 
and which we were told had been 
written by a very respectable gen« 
tleman, with whom however, we 
ourselves are unacquainted. The 
use which we understood we were 
to make of the communication, (for 
which we really feel indebted to the 
writer, Whoever he be) was to cor- 
rect what, had been erryneously 
stated in our review of Mr. Daabe- 
ny’sVindicie respecting the Bishop’s 
Bible. This we took the earliest 
opportunity of doing; nor were we 
aware, that we had incurred any 

feather obligation by looking into 
that letter. If we have, we are 
wholly unconscious of if. 

We are unwilling to close this ar- 
ticle, without paying a merited com- 

pliment to the Critical Reviewer 
for his review of three volumes .of 
Essays by Mr. Robinson ot Leices 
ter. Did he always write thus on 
theological subjects, we should hail 
hin as.an ally in the best of causes, 
the cause of reijgiausand moraltrath, 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Ke. Ke. 


ea Le 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
¥y the Press:—a Chemical Catechism, 
drawn up purposely for the use of schools, 
and of persons unacquainted with the 


° . > a : ec. of 
science; by Mr. PARKES: Life of 


Micuart ANGELO BUONAROTT! ; com- 
prising bis character as a poct, painter, 
sculptor, and architect ; by Mr. Dur A; 
— 4 Tour through France ; in 2 vols, 4to. 5 
with about 80 plates; Ly Col. Tor NTON: 
—The Navy Surgeon, explaining the duties 
of that office in every situation and cli- 
mate; by Mr. TurnBuLr :— fn Account 
ef the State of France and its Government 
du ring the last Three Years; in 1 vol. small 
Syvo.: by the Rev. [srart Woks ey, 
who lately escaped trem that country iA 
new edition of Woopvitce’s Medical Bo- 
tany, to be published in 55 numbers, Svo.; 
A new edition of HAR MER’s Odservations on 
Scripture :—Treatises on Religious and Mo- 
ral Subjects; by the late Rev. Dr.Hotmes, 
Dean of Winchester, in 1 vol. Svo. td 
Second Part of the Natural History of Bri- 
tish Insects; with coloured figures ; in 
monthly numbers, price 2s. 6d. each 5 by 
FE. Donovan, F. L. S.:—4 Treatise on 
Practical Navigation and Seamanship, with 
directions for the management of a ship in 
all situations; by the late Ww. NICHEL= 
son, Esq. Master Attendant of Chatham 
Yard — The Christira nN Child's Speliing 
Book ; comprising, in a Series. of easy 
Reading Lessons, ornamented with suitable 
Cuts. the Life and Doctrines of our Blessed 
Saviour in the several Staces of his Infan- 
cy. Childhood, and Ministry :—A Treatise 
en Trigonometry ; by Mr. Bonnycast ee. 

The Rev. Dr. Cravunius Buc#anan, 
Vice Provost of the College at Fort WJ- 
liam in Bengal, has proposed a Prize of 
Five Handred Pounds to Bachelors at Law, 
Masters of Arts, and Persons af superior 
Qeavee, of the Cuiversity of Oxford, for 
the best Work in Enghsh Prose, embrac- 


ing the fo} c Wi! Subp cis -—), ‘J he pro- 
bable design of Divine Providence, in 
subjecting so larze a portion of Asia to 
the British Dominion. 2. The duty, the 
means,and the consequences of tran lating 
the Scriptures into the Oriental! Tonzues, 
and of promoting Christien Knowledge in 
r 


ef Histufic View of the 
Progress of the Gospel in different Na- 


tions, since its first Promulgation ; illus. 
trated by Maps, shewing its luminoys 
Tract throughout the World ; with chro. 
nological Notices of its Duration in parti. 
cular places: the Regions of Mahomeda- 
nism to be marked with Red, and those of 
Paganism with Dark Colour.—The Uni- 
versity declined the prizes before offered 
by Dr. B., but have accepted the present 
proposal ; and have announced that Can- 
didates must deliver their Compositions 
under a sealed Cover tothe Registrar of the 
University, on or before the 25th day of 
March, 1807. The author is required to 
conceal his Name, and to distinguish his 
Composition by what Motto he pleases ; 
Sending at the same time his Name sealed 
up under another Cover, with the Motto 
inscribed upon it. The same proposal has 
been made to the University of Cambridge, 
and has been accepted. 

The University of Oxford have under- 
taken to complete the Edition of the Sep- 
tvagint begun by the late Dr. Homes, 
the Collations having been some time since 
finished, 

The subjects appointed by the Vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
for Sir W. Brown’s Prize Medals for the 
present year, are, forthe Odes, Mors Nel- 
son’, and for the Epigram Myézy ayay— 
and for the Hulsean Prize, The propagation 
of Christianity weas not indebted to any se- 
crondary CAUSES. 

The new East India College at Hert- 
ford is now ready for the reception of Stu- 
dents. The terms are 100 guineas per 
annum, with extra charges for French, 
drawing, and fencing masters. The can- 
didates for admission must be well ground- 
ed in arithmetic ; and qualified to undergo 
an examination in Cesar and Virgil, the 
Greek Testament and Xenophon. None 
willbe admitted under the age of fifteen. 

On the 8th of Decembera Comet was 
discovered, in the Constellation Aquarius, 
by Mr. Fremincer, of the Poval Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich ; and, about the seme 
time by Dr. Herscuec, at Slough. Its ap- 
pearance to the naked eye was similar 
to that of a star of the first magnitude, 
when covered by a cloud, through which 
it may be faintly seen; or rather like 
what Jumter would appear under similar 
cucumstances : but when vicwed through 
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a night-glass, 
nucleus surrounded by a coma. The mean 
time of its transit was 6° 24° 7", with right 
accension 118 25° 649", and south decli- 
nation a el 41! 8”. 
cae it was looked for again ; but, though the 
cky was clear, it could not be seen, — It is 
probable, therefore, that it may be moving 
toward its perthelion ; and, should that be 
the exse, it may be found again in its re- 


On the following even- 


turn from the sun. 
GERMANY. 
M. Fiscuer, of Vienna, has discovered a 
new process of Bleaching Sthavo. Instead 
of smoking it with sulphur, as heretofore, 


it appeared to have a bright’ 
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he steeps itin the muriatie acid saturated 
with potash. The straw bleached by this 
process, never grows yellow, and is equally 
white, besides that it acquires a great 
flexibility. 

On the 22d of October, Mr. Hutu, of 
Frankfort on the Oder, discovered a co- 
met in the himdmost foot of Ursa Major ; 
which was scarcely visible to the naked 
eyc, but might be seen with a common te- 
lescope. When magn fied 250 times, it 
did not show any nucleus, Its course 
is southerly somewhat by west. It was 
discovered also by Prolessor Bu ok, on the 
moruing of the 23d, at the Berlin Obser- 
vatory. 


*.* Part of the Literary and Philosophical Intelligence is unavoidably 


postponed. e 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


rn ee 


THEOLOGY. 
OccastonaL Sermons and Charges. By 
the Rev. A. Burnaby, D. D. Archdeacon 
ef Leicester, &e. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Destruction of the Combined Fleets 
of France and Spain, as described in the 
Revelations; a Sermon preached on the day 
appainted for a General Thanksgiving. By 
john Evans, A. M. Is. 

The New Boethius ; or, Of the Consola- 
tions of Christianity. 9s. 

A Sermon preached on the Thanksgiving 
Day at the Meeting in the Old Jewry. By 
the Rev. John Edwards. Is. 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity 
at the Close of the pretended Age of Rea- 
son, in eight Sermons preached at the 
Bampton Lecture, in 1805. By Edward 
Nares, M. A. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Virgil’s two Seasons of Honey, and his 
Season of sowing Wheat; with a new and 


~ compendious Method of investigating the 


lising and setting of the tixed Stars ; by Sa- 
muel Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 4to. 4s. 6d. 

Evening Amusements for 1806; or, the 
Beauty of the Heavens displayed. By W. 
Frend, Esq. with six Plates of the principal 
Constellations. 3s, 

Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, Esq. 
written by himself; containing an Account 


| of his Lite and Writings, with Anecdotes 


and Characters of several of the most dis- 
tnguished Persons of his Time, with whom 


ye has had Connexion, With Portyaits 


i! Sto, 2}, Qs, 


Conversations on Chemistry, in which 
the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
explained and illustrated by Experiments, 
With Plates by Lowry. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

A concise Account of the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Black Sea, from recent 
and authentic Information, 2s. 

Logarithm Tables adapted to the Caleu- 
lation of Exchange and Bullion; with In- 
structions for their Use. By P. L. D. Bon- 
hote. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

A comparative View of the new Plan of 
Education promulgated by Mr. Joseph Lan- 
caster, and the System of Christian Educa- 
tion founded by our pious Forefathers for 
the Education of the young Members of the 
Church in the Principles of the reformed 
Religion. By Mrs. Trimmer. Ss. 

A Plan for the Establishment and Regu- 
lation of Sunday Schools, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Secret History of the Court and Ca- 
binet of St. Cloud, in a Series of Letters, 
written during the Months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1805. 12ma,. 3 Vols. 
ll, Is, ? 

Mr. Francis’s Speeches on the Mahratta 
War. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Manchester. Vol. I. of the 
2d Series. Svo. 7s. 

Christ’s Lamentation over Jerusalem, a 
Seatonian Prize Poem. By Charles Peers, 
of St. John’s College, M. A. and F.S A, 

A Description of Latium; or, La Cam- 
pagna di Roma. With twenty Etchings 
by the Author, and a Map. tito. LM. 1s. 
€d. 
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Letters trom Paraguay, tn South Ameri- 
Ca. By John Constance Davie, Esq. 
8\ 


Se. 


6. 
La Journée du Chretien, sanctifi¢e, par 


[Jan, 
La Priere, &c. nouv. edit. augmentée d’un 
abresé de la Doctrine Chretienne. Par 
M. De la Hogue, Docteur de Sorbonne, 
relice. 2s. 6d, 
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RELIGIOUS IN'TELLIGENCE. 


nee re 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
I» our number for September, a correspon- 
dent signing himself R. Y. inquired whe- 
ther the British and Irish inhabitants of 
New South Wales are sufficiently supplied 
with Bibles? He also asked, Where are the 
spiiit and courage of our young Clergy- 
men, that an additional chaplain, though 
long wanted for that important 


station, 
has uot yet been supplied ? 


To these in- 
quires of R. Y.we have received an answer 
written by the Rev. i, Johnson, who was 
the firstappomted Chaplain of that Colony, 
and whoresided in it for the trst thirteen 
yerrs aiter its formation. We should gladly 
have msertled the whole of this letter, but 
our limits will permit us only to give an 
abstract of it. 

Mr. Johnson states that the benevolence 
of the venerable Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, by whom he was appointed 
a corresponding member, left bim no room 
to complain of the want of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and other religious and school books, 
With these he was from time to time libe- 
rally supplied by the Rev. Dr. Gas/in the 
secretary of that society. On his represen- 
tation suppties of the same kind have, since 
his return, been sent te the Rev. Mr. Afars- 
den, at present sole Chaplain of the Colony. 
Ta the Soci ty for the Propagation of the 
Gaspelin foreian Parts, he was also indebted 
for supplies of books, and for £40 annually 
fer tour schoolmasters, two 2t Pot Jack- 
son and twe at Norfolk Island, which grant 
is shill continued. He received likewise 
two large cases of books, chiefly bibles, out 
of the public stores, sent out by order of 
Government; and bibles had also been sent 
hun by his © greatly revered and deeply 
lamerited friend and benefactor the late 
John Thornton, Esq.” What Mr. Johnson 
therefore had to jameut, was not the want 
of religious books, What he had chiefly 
to lament, was the aJmost universal disin- 
eiination toread them. A few exceptions 

there were, andonly a few. 

Mr. Johnson's plan was to give to each 
hut tnhabited by convicts a Bible or Testa- 
ment with some religious tracts. To each 
of the convicts also who was married, or 


who, after histerm of servitude had expired, 
became asettler, he likewise gave a bible, 
a prayer-book or psalter, Burkitt’s Guide 
to Families, and some other tracts. The 
Colony has greatly increased since Mr, 
Johnson left it,and much larger supplies will 
now of course be wanted. These he trusts, 
inay be obtained to a considerable extent, 
on proper application to the societies al- 
ready named; whose liberality may be ad- 
vantageously assisted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and by the beneyo- 
lence of individuals. 

Mr. Johnson very much laments, that no 
other clergyman has yet been sent out to 
the Colony, and could he have foreseen the 
circumstance, weak and debilitated as he 
was when he left it, he would have remained 
there. A clergyman of steady, active, 
piety is greatly needed to assist Mr. Mars- 
den. Nay, were two or three sent out, there 
would be ample scope for their labours ; for 
the settlement, when he quitted it five or 
six years ago, had already spread itself over 
an extent of forty miles. 

Mr. Johnson states, 2s a possible cause 
of the backwardness which is manifested 
by clergymen to engage in this service, the 
circumstance that he himself, after an ab- 
sence of 14 years from his friends and na- 
tive country, during which, besides traver- 
sing the circumference of the globe, he had 
to encounter difficulties, and suffer hard- 
ships, that few clergymen of the present age 
can have experienced, has been refused 
any compensation for his services; and 
though he has been at home near five years, 
and to this day labours under great bodily 
infirmities, occasioned by the arduous ser- 
vice in which he was engayed, he continues, 
notwithstanding repeatec snd painful sp- 
plications, wholly unprovided for, and ander 
the necessity, though with a family to 
maintain, of officiating as a country curate. 
The hardship of his ease, he adds, is the 
greater, as all that he solicited was a living 
of moderate value, where he might cont!- 
nue to discharge the duty of a clergyma" 
during the remainder of a short and uncer: 
tain life; and he appeared the more en- 


titled to this indulgence, as Governor 
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Hunter had not only given a written a, 
mony to the exemplariness of his con uct 
and the greatness of his labours and suffer- 
ines, but had certified that the state of his 
health rendered his return to Europe abso- 
ately necessary. 

es "y pane en labours to obviate the 
eflect which these circumstance s may 
have produced on the minds of his bre- 
then, by stating, that no clergyman who 
nay co out to Port Jackson will now meet 
with the difficulties which he experienced. 
He had been obliged to live for a time ina 
tent, and for a course of years in a wretch- 
ed hovel. Now a comfortable and sub- 
tential house, with other requisite accom- 
modations, is provided for the chaplain. 
Nir. J. had had no place of worship but a 
temporary building, which had been erect- 
ed by his own labour and exertions, and 
v nich was afterwards wilfully set on fire. 
But now a spacious and comtortable 
Church is nearly completed. lithe early 
oeriods of the colony, the inhabitants were 
often reduced to the greatest straits for 
nrovisions, and put upon the shortest pos- 
idle allow ance, With the prospect only of 
absolute fame, while other necessaries 
and comforts of life were exorbitantly 
dear. Now the wants of the colony are 
well supplied, the necessaries and com- 
forts of life are in great abundance, and to 
be obtaincd on moderate terms *. The 
salary of the first chaplain has been 
duubled since Mr. J.’s return, and that of 
‘he assistant would probably be propor- 
tionably raised, 

The chmate, Mr. J. thinks, is very 
healthy. He does not attribute his ill 
health to the climate, but to those severi- 
ties which he endured, and which none 
who suecced him are likely to encounter, 

Mr. J. concludes with expressing his 
earnest Wish that some young, but by all 
means married, Clergyman of steady active 
prety (for any other would be of little use, 
but rather prove hurtful to the cause of re- 
igion and virtue) may come forward to fill 
this highly important office. And to any 
one who is inclined to offer his services, 
and who wishes for further information, 
Mr. J. will be happy to communicate the 
result of his own observation and experi- 
“bce respecting the situation, 

It appears to us a most deplorable, we 
had almost said disgraceful circumstance, 
that those miserable wretches, whom the 
nity of eur laws has permitted to live, 
“ould yet be precluded from recewing 
Fruits both of English and Tropical 
srowth thrive and abs ona in the colony. 
Curist. Ops py Ny, 49. 





the chief benefit to be derived from that 

lenity, by their almost entire destitution 

of the means of Christian instruction. 
TARTARY,. 

Letters have been received from Mr. 
Brunton, dated the 2d of November last, 
from Karass, in which, speaking of his en- 
deavours among the natives, he says, ‘* By 
our means some of the poor have the Gos- 
pel preached to them, and some of them, 
we have good reason tothink, have received 
it without hypocrisy. We have brought to 
our house some poor who are worse than 


outcasts, and we hope that God will bless 
them. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The accounts from Dr, Vanderkemp re- 
present the extension of the Gospel to be 
progressive among the Hottentots : 5 men, 
17 women, and 14 children had been bap- 
tized by himin 1804. A catechism has 
been dvawp up and printed in the Hotten- 
tot language, containing the cutlines of the 
Christian Religion. The Dutch govern- 
ment seems to manifest a laudable atten- 
tion to the interests of rehgion, 


MISSION SOCIETY TO AFRICA AND THE 
EAST. 


On the 13th instant, at a meeting of this 
society, an excellent and impressive ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Joka 
Venn tothe Rev. Messrs. J. G. F. Schulze, 
G. K. Nulander, L. Butscher, and J. G. 
Prasse, ministers of the Lutheray Church, 
(who had been appointed missionaries by 
this society,) previously to their departure 
for Africa, for which they are now on the 
point of sailing. They will proceed in the 
first instance to Sterra Leone, and thence, 
along with their brethren now in that co- 


lony, to their ultimate destination in the 
Soosoe country. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


The annual report of this society has 
lately been published. It thence appears 
that the number of children at school 
under their patronage is 7,108; that 
8,300 Bibles, 11,044 New Testaments and 
Psalters, 15,418 Common Prayers, 19,856 
other bound books, and 108,776 small 
tracts have been dispersed by the society ; 
and that 163 subscribing members have 
been added to their list since the last re- 
port, making the whole number upwards 
of 2,700. 

The death of Mr. Gericke seems to 
have been attended with no smajlinjurg to 
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Lhe interests of thy 
the Mage Inia 
al (rod, 


Society's Mission an 
Phoateminent servant 
Whom Provide aee bad blessed in 
A Very extraordinary manner with the 


Of this world, fad been ra the taba 
daavener dias dite 


ool 


tine at Liberally supply cig 


Che Wants of thy pron, sacl of bas colleneues 


P the tiissen, several oof whom were 
wreatly tadebtod to bin for them support. 
Now Lenn ver the mes SHOUTAPIOS, deprived of 


this souree of PoCUR ALY avd, begin to teel 
the allowanee of the society riadequate 
tothe Supply ofthem wants. And although 
MTy, se had left) his property to the 
Chureh, without whieh the | cfery Tntsston 


must have been wiven ny), the amterest ot 


Property Was stil tnsutlicient, though 
moantiog to upwards of SOO, per annum, 
to defray the expenee of that Mission, Ser- 


cateehists, schooluiasters, chanty 


Children, widews, orphans, and. other 
DOO Lhe mission at Cuddalore bad also 
. | 


‘anedtiom the same cause, there bems 
Ha funds sinee the death of Mr. Gericke, 
wherewith to pay the catecthist and school- 


. . 
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We cannot help here expressing our 
bope that the venerable society m Bart- 
tt's Buildings wil be induced to supply 
most Lberally the means of maintaining 
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room al Mr. Gericke, continuing how eves 


fo ussist Mey. Poezoldin the business of th, 
Mission, “Phe catechy ts Dau daud Cana 
ruragen, With the other assistants, conti. 
nued there labours, and it was hoped that 
the schools would furnish a farther Upply 
ol useful assistants. 

The Rev. Mr, Poh/e who is stationed at 
Vrichinapally, Wad evjoyed a very indif- 
ferent state of health, which often pre- 
vented his officiating. He bad however 
been kindly assisted by the Rev. Mr, 
Ball, one of the company’s chaplains, who 
after leaving Triehenapally, had also assist- 
edat Fepery. The eatechist and school- 
master had made trequent excursions 
round Lrichinapal/y, and iu company with 
another from Zanjore, had gone to Lind- 
gal and Madura, to converse with and in- 
struct the Christians and others. They 
took with them books for distribution on 
their journey. When Mr. Pokle could 
obtain no other assistance during his ill- 
hess, the catechists officiated in the con- 
gregations, for which purpose he furnished 
them with his sermons. 

It had been stated to Mr. Pohle by the 
Rev. Dr. Aerr, that it was apprehended in 
England, that the native Christians mixed 
heathenism with their Christianity. He 
denies that the charge is applicable to pro- 
testant, but only to Popishconverts. “ O 
that our European Christians,” he adds, 
** were not éhargeable in that respect, who 
spent the 2ith of December and Chiist- 
mas day, numerously, at the famous, or ra- 
therinfamous Soktawasel feast of the hea- 
thens, at Sirengam, not attending divir 
service at Church. 

At Dindegal and Trichinapally 95 per- 
sons, including 11 heathens, had be 


baptized, and at Cuddalore, 20 including 


~ {3 ‘ athens. 
Phe Court of Directors of the Last 
India Company had interfered to pre- 


nt any persecution of Christian c: 


sia” 


vorts similar to what had taken place | 


the Jiunnevrili district, aud to protect th 
persons and labours of the missionarics. 

The society has not sueceeded in pre 
Curiug any new missignanes, altha 
many cHurts have been used to find ot 
guiiubie persons, to be« mipleyed in this 2 
B% 4 av. 











CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 
| Tur events which have transpired during 
‘ the course of the present month, have been 


exceeded in gloomy importance by few 


S which the present eventful age has wit- 
F nessed. At the close of the last mouth, it 
> was generally beheved, that, though the 
> French on the 2d of December had de- 
)  feated the allies on the plaius of Austerlitz, 


vet on the three succeeding days, they 

© jad been attacked by the Russians, and 
> defeated in their turn. The hopes raised 
by this report, too hastily accredited by 
his Majesty's ministers, soon proved to be 
fallacious; no ensagement ot any moment 
having taken place subsequently to the 2d, 
' No aecount of this disastrous combat, 
> which can be entirely relied on, has yet 
> reached us. From the bulletins of the 
: French army, divested as much as possible 
' of French embellishment, but still, it must 
be admitted, forming a very dubious ground 
of reliance, we collect that Loncparte had 
: his enemies a persuasion that he was panie- 
' struck, and was meditating arapid retreat; 
-—a persuasion that produced the precise 
effect which he desired. ‘The allies were 
induced to depart from the cautious policy 

| vhich they had hitherto pursued. Instead 
mo avoiding a general engagement, every 


lay’s protraction of which, it the means of 


ssistence were attainable, musthave add- 
Lto the ir streng h, while it Increased the 
hihtculties of Bon ‘pa ‘te, thie Vv rashly Tee 
wed on becoming the assailants. De- 
ceived by the movements of the enemy, 
they are represented as having unhappily 
exchanged that wary and vigilant cireum- 
PF ospeetion which bad guided thetr previous 


* Measures, for a vain contidence in their 
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Nonty ot Wnlitary skill on the part of the 


Mieneh, and no ads uhtace aces to thew 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


had the address to produce in the mindsof join the eoslitions The army of the Ares 


from their uninterrupted career of victor P 


it would have been madness, CAC pt Or) 


glounds of imperious necessity, to hav 


risked int. rests of very imferior moment 
That such necessity did not exist we am 
iIncolnpetent to afluin. The Russian state- 
meat, When it reaches us, tn ‘vy p yssibaly 
exhibit a v¢ ry differcut view from that of 
the french, 

The battle » as mug it bee 6 xperct d, “UZ 
fiercely and obstinate ly contested. Put 
the skilful combinations of Bouay rrt< seer 
to have baffled every etlort of Russian va- 


lour, and he remained, after a lone and 


blow ‘\ conflict, UndGIisputca Master of t 
held, Still however, 1! S (aialy ry 4 1 
the allies had sustain«d in this defeae 
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made an entire surrender of the Venetian 
states and of the Tyrol, together with all 
her possessions west of the Ilan. The Ve- 
nctian States are to be added to Bonaparte’s 
kingdom of Italy, and the remainder is to 
furnish the means of swelling the donu- 
mions of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, 
the rulers of the two former countries being 
also rewarded with the kingly dignity. 

The Emperor of Kusstais not a party 
either to the armistice or to the treaty 
which followed it. Detached, however, 
froin Austria, his continuance in Germany 
would have been unavailing to any purpose 
of effectual resistance, particularly as the 
fatal battle ot Austerlitz had determined 
the Waveiing policy of the Prussian court 
topacitic counsels. He hastherefore retir- 
ed with his armies into hts own dominions, 
where, it is said, ha is making the utmost 
exertions to enlarge and perfect bis force. 

When these events came to be fully 
known in this country, fears be can to be 


sy 


justly entertained for the safety ot the Bri- 
tish, Russian, and Swedish troops which 
bad occupied Hanover. A convention, 
however, mediated by Prussia, is said to 
have removed all ground of alarm on this 
head. Itis beheved that the troops will 
be allowed to retire without molestation, 
and that far the present, Prussia will keep 

ossession of Hanover. It is even report- 
ed, that, as in his new partition of German 
territory, Bonaparte finds Prussian Fran- 

nia to be wanted, in order to give com- 
pactness to the kingdoms wiich his ret has 
cre ated, it is his intention to conipensate 
er its cession, by transferring to Prussia 


large part at least of the Hanoverian 
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C.wGineg ££ mh commerce trom every con- 


a pryect which, unicss a 


[ Jan, 


new line of maritime policy, suited to this 
new emergency, shall be adopted by the 
British Government, the astonishing events 
of two short months have certainly placed 
him in a better situation than ever for 
executing. Ifwe except Portugal, the whole 
of the sca coast from the western boundary 
of the Turkish Minpire to the Baltic ‘ 
under his controul. 

Under other circumstances than the pre- 
seut, we should have been forward to notice 
the dectavation of war which has proceeded 
from the King of Sweden. It is a firm ang 
temperate production, grounded upon the 
unprincipled encroachments of France on 
the rights of other nations: and it satisfac. 
torily developes the honourable motives 
which led his Swedish, and probably also 
bis Russian Majesty, to embark in the 
present war, 

[t is unnecessary to state, that the bulle. 
tins issued by Bouaparte, have continued 
to assuine the same revolutionizing aspect 


and to be distiuguished by the same dis. 
regard of truth and decency, and the same 
artful application to the jacobinical ten- 
dencies of the lower classes, which marked 
the earher career of republican France. 

The reflections whieh the present state 
of politics suggest to us are reserved toa 
subsequent head. 

EAST INDIES, 

The arrival of the Marguis Cornwallis in 
India, has excited a hope that the renewal 
of the war with the native powers may be 
prevented. The Marquis JVedlesley las 
reached England. 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 

The American Congress has met, and the 
speech of the President at the opening of 
the Session has attracted much attentien, 
It contains heavy complaintsof the conduct 
which the belligerent maritime states have 
pursued with respectto the American com- 
merce. The French are represented as 
sreatly annoying trade by their privateers ; 
1nd although the English are adinitted to 
ave laboured to protect it from that an- 
yet very great dissatisfaction 1s 
expressed with the principle on which the 
Entish Government has attempted to put 
a stop to the enormous abuses which have 
prevailed, in the illegal transfer to neutral 
merchants, or the fraudulent conveyance 


se es 


mvanes 


y 
ai ¢ a | 


under neutral flags, of the colonial produce, 
or other property, of the nations that are in 
hostility to Great Britain. That great in- 
convenience, and even loss, may be shewn 
ty have arisen from the detention of Ame- 
rican ships, supposed to be lable to con- 
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1306.] ihe 
demnation, 18 highly probable, and it is 
cncumbent on the British Government to 
adopt regulations which may, as far as pos- 
sible, remedy the evil. ut the abandon- 
nih of the principle itselt, for which the 
Americans can have scarcely any plea but 
aa our own unscasonable lenity and mis- 
taken policy have supplied, would be the 
present sacrifice of some of the chet ad- 
vantages arising from our naval supenority, 
and the eventual ruin of our maritime pow- 
er. In order to convince any reflecting 
man of this, it seems only necessary to 
ctate to him, that so completely have the 
French and their allies contrived to avail 
themselves of the disguise of neutral flags in 
the couductof their commmerce,that although 
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not a mercantile sail of any description, a 
few coasting vessels excepted, now enters 
or clears from their ports in any part of the 
globe but under neutral colours, yet, with 
the exception of articles which are contra- 
band, neither their itaport nor their export 
trade has suffered any material diminution 
by the war, and thcie colonial produce is 
conveyed in greater security and at Jess 
expence to their own poits, than the pro- 
duce of our colonies is to this country. For 
a deinonstrative exposition of these impor- 


tant facts, and of their ruineus effects, we 
refer our readers to the pamphlet entitled 
* War inDisgtuise, or the hgauds of Neutra} 


Plags.” 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


EE 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


Own the 21st inst. the Parliament was open- 

ed by a speech from the Lord Chancellor 

in the name of his Majesty, who was pre- 

cepted by acomplaint in his eyes trom at- 

tending ” person. The speech was so con- 

structed as not to render any discussion of 
the great points which are likely soon to 
agitate the councils of the pation necessary, 

eat ininisters shall have time to lay before 
Parliament those documents from which 
alone a fair estimate of their conduct can 
be formed. The victory of Tratalgar, the 
lamented death of the heroic Commander 
who atehieved that victory, the disastrous 
issue of the continental war, the assurances 
on the part of the Emperor of Russia of 
unshaken adherence to that generous and 
enlightened policy by which he has hitherto 
been actuated, and the necessity of im- 
proving our means both of detence and an- 
noyance, in addition to the usual notice to 
the House of Commons, on the subject of 
supplics, form the main topics of the speech, 
The debateable point, namely the measures 
pursued by Government tor atding our 
continental alhes, was only slightly glanc- 
ed at. 

‘To the usual address moved in both 
houses, an amendment would have been 
proposed, with the view of bringing into 
discussion the general conduct of adminis- 
tration, had not the severe illness of Mr. 
Pitt, which, unhappily for this country 
and for the world, bas since had a fatal ter- 
mination, rendered it a measure of delicacy 
and propriety to postpone the discussien, 
This calamitous event bas almost necessa- 


rily suspended the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment on those great questions tn which thig 
great and ever to be lamented statesman, 
whom it has pleased Providence, at this 
critical juncture to take from us, had borne 
the chicf part, at least until an adminis- 
tration shall have been arranged capable of 
Sustaining the ponderous cares of Govern- 
ment. In the mean time we shall take 
the liberty of making a few reflections 
“hich appear to us to be called jor by the 
circumstances of the times. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS, 
Bonaparte, after dissolving with hjs sword, 
and with a rapidity hitherto unexampled, 
one of the most powerful contederacies 
which the world perhaps, has ever beheld, 
is now raised to aheighth of power and pre- 
eminence, from which, without much fear 
of rivalry or resistance, he may look down 
on the greatest part of Europe prostrate at 
his feet. Its kings hold their crowns, and 
its people their liberties only by his per- 
mission. After a campaign distinguished 
by uniform success, and which has served 
toincreasc rather than todimintsh his means 
of annoyance, with an ariny flushed by 
victory and inured to the work of death, he 
is nuW about-to return to hts former station 
on the coast, burning with tenfold rage 
against this country, which he considers as 
the main barrier between him and univer- 
sal dominion. 

That tn anticipating the effects of Rona- 
parte’s inveterate enmity, and contem- 
plating the prospect of a samguinary con 
test forevery thing whichis dear to us as 
mnen, as Britons, aud as Christians; 
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particularly at a moment when the loss of 
that distinguished statesman, whose pa- 
triotic services had justly earned for him 
the heartfelt confidence of bis country, 
has diffused over all ranks an unexampled 
gloom, bearing a nobler testimony to his 
merits than words can convey 3—-that such 
a prospeet at sueh a moment should pro- 
duce some decree of depression in the 
strongest minds is not to be wondered at. 
Still, however, we can sec nothing tn the 
relative situation of this country with re- 
spect to France, which justifies the lan- 
guage of despondency. [tts by ne means 
eur wish to diminish the wea of danger. 
On the contrary, tt has been our object to 
produce an adequate impression of its 
pagnitude, under the persuasion that such 
an impression was requisite tn order to add 
vigour to OureNertions, cheerfulness to our 
sacrifices, and fervor to our pravers. But 
may we notask these who are disposed to 
view the present juncture of affairs with 
dejection, if not with de spair, What there 
is im our. situation which, is so much 
more discouraging than existed a year 
aco, when the contidence of the nation 
was high, and when we were in the habit 
ef hurling the contemptuous menace 
against our foe ? Nay, are we not now in 
some respects in a better state than ever, 
for every purpose both of defence and 
annoyance, than we were at that time ? 
We had then no allies, and scarcely a 
hope of obtaining any. Now Russia and 
Sweden have ranged themselves on our 
side, not with a view to their own aggran- 


> 


GaZzement, but in orde r to erect a mound 


against the overflowing domination of Bo- 
naparte. Now we have not to contend 


' 


even on our own element witha line of bat- 
tie numerically equal, if not superior to 
patties of Trataizar und 
Ferro! under the blessing of God have 
Sice been fought, and have produced a 


reiative increase Of our force, and a aime 


nuuon of that of the encmy, which iney 
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let us not at least deduce them from a falca 
impression of the comparative disadvay 
tages under which we labour at the pres: ys 
noment, Let our fear, as well as our joy, 
proceed from a right source, The Zrounds 
Which exist in our national sins, for serious 
apprehensions with respect to the future, 
we have not been backward to press on 
the consciences of our readers. But they, 
these are causes of alarin which it. lies 
With ourselves to remove. Letus then y- 
nite as one man in this first duty, and let 
us exert ourselves to the utimost, both jn 
public and private, in averting from our 
country the displeasure of the Alinighty, 
that sorest of all calamities, by labouring 
to dimimsh the load of our guilt, and to ad- 
vance the interests of truth and rghteous- 
ness in the earth. 

Reports bave been circulated of the 
probability that negotiations for peace may 
speedily be opened with France. It is 
With reluctance that we say any thing 
which is calculated to discourage the wis! 
for peace ; and yet when we consider the 
result of the experiment which has 
been already made of maintaining. peace 
With the present ruler of France; the su- 
perior facilities which peace would give 
hin of ultimately accomplishing his fa- 
vourite designs against the maritime 
greatness of this country, in which our 
very existence is involved ; the necessity 
which our just distrust of his sincerity 
would impose of supporting a war esta- 
blishment both by sea and land, wiile we 
should sacrifice, without an adequate coin- 
pensation, the chief advantages which in 
war we derive from our naval power ;— 
when we consider also the seeurity which 
this insular country,as wel] as its transma- 
rine, Which are its only possessions, at pre- 
seut enjoy under the protection of our sn- 
perior fleets, compared with what it would 
be after Bonaparte had been enabled, by a 
protracted interval of peace, to give ma- 
turity to his ambitious schemes, by ap- 
plying the immense resources of France 
to the indefinite enlargement of his navy 
and the supply of his arsenals, and to the 
iting his colonial possessions with troops, 
ready to act ata tmoment’s notice: When 
we take this view of the subicet, we can- 
pot but teel doubt and hesjtation But we 
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J 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ar least two French squadrons of consider- 
able force are now at sea, One of them 
consisting of six sail of the line and a frigate 
was seco by Sir John Duckworth on the 
25th ult off fenerifie, but it escaped by 
superiority of sailing, and, it is supposed, is 
gone to the West Indies, whither Sir John 
has followed it. ‘The course pursued by 
the other squadron is not known, The 
Rochefort squadron after Continuing at sea 
about tive mouths and taking a considerable 
number of prizes, bas got safe into Ferrol 
with the Caleutta English 50 gun ship. 

The French frigate La Libre of 40 guns 
bas been taken by His Majesty’s frigate 
La Loire, after an obstinate defence of half 
an hour. 

Several of our transports employed in 
conveying troops tothe Weser, have been 
wrecked on the coast of Holland. A con- 
siderable number of men have been lost in 
consequence, and more have been made 
prisoners. ‘The treatment which our ship- 
wrecked soldiers and seamen have experi- 
enced bas been uniformly kind and humane, 
and reflects the bighest credit on the 

Bateh, 


, 

Such a coutinuance of tempestuous wea- 
ther has seidom been known as during thé 
course of the present mouth, The da- 
mage bowever done to our shipping is con- 
siderably less than might have been ex- 
pected, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


We are happy to observe that his Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint a day of gene- 
ral humiliation and fasting, te be kept 
throughout England and treland on the 
26th, and in Scotland on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary. Neither our limits nor our time 
will now permit us to enlarge on the dis- 
positions and feelings becoming those who 
engage in this solemn service, or on the ob- 
ligations involvéd in its observance. We 
must beg to refer our readers to what we 
have already said on similar occasions, 
(See vol. ii. p. 500, 572, 658, 764. vol, 
iit. p. 58, 116, and vol. iv. p. 61, 698.) 

The lamented death of Mr, Pitt has ren 
dered a new administration neccessary, and 
it ts said that the arrangements for its for- 
mation are already in great forwardness, 
The particulars are not yet certainl7 
known. 
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PHE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 
ws Thursday, the 24th January, at half- 
past four in the morning, at his house at 
Putuey, died, in his forty-eighth year, the 
teht Hon. Witrram Pitt, First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The lite of this distinguished states- 
man had been despaired of for some days, 
and his health had materially declined for 
many weeks antecedent to his dissolution ; 
& journey which he took to Bath for the 
sake of the waters having failed to produce 
the expected benefit. It is said that he 
Was inturmed by his physicians of his ap- 
Poaching end, on ‘] uesday, the 22d Ja- 
huary, aud that he appeared to reecive the 
tutiuiation, although it was unexpected 
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With that firmness Which was patural to 
ie ma 

vim. We are happy to be able to copy 
from Lhe me “wspapers of the J4th Janu TV, 
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quays, “hich are Saad to be ‘¢@ es "oa jiAve. 


“* Upon being informed by the Bishop of 


Lincoln of his precarious state, 


eV é 


Stantly expressed himself pertectly resigned 
to the Divine Will, and with the utmost com- 
posure asked Sir Walter Farguhar, who was 


present, how long he might have to live 


Mr. Pitt then entered into a conversatio 


we 


of some length with the Bishop ot Lincoln 


t 


upon religious subjects. He repeatedly 
declared in the strongest terms of humility 


a sense of his own unworthiness, and a firm 


reliance upon the mercy of God throug 
the merits of Christ. : 
of Lincoln prayed b 


siderable time, and Mr. Pitt appeared 


greatly composed by these last duties of 


religion, Mr. Pitt afterwards proceeded 
tU MAKE same arranger ts and ruiest 
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of Bedford, we feel a sensible satisfaction 
wy reflecting that the same philosophical 
death has not characterized the late prime 
yninister of this country. Mr. Pitt ass ell 
as Mr. Burke, in yielding up their departing 
spirits, appear to have professed the good 
old faith of their country. Under what pre- 
cise civcumstances of bodily, or mental, 
debility, any of the expressions ascribed to 
Mr. Pitt may have been delivered ; and whe- 
eher some of them may have been spoken 
merely in the way of assent to questions, 
ut, according to the forms of our ehureb, 
in her order for the visitation of the sick, by 
the respectable prelate, once his tutor, who 
attended him, we are not particularly in- 
formed. It is impossible for us at the pre- 
scent moment not to feel a very deep regret 
that a regular attendance on the duties of 
public \ orship did not constitute a part of 
the character of this illustrious politician. 
We mention this circumstance because we 
feclit to be our duty to qualify the accounts 
which we receive of the Caristian end of 
distinzuished personages, by some refer- 
ence to the general course of their lives, 
which, undoubtedly, must be allowed to be 
the least fallible index of human character. 
Mr. Pitd has died at a peiiod of his hfe, 
in many respects, peculiarly affecting. 
Having resumed the reins of government, 
0}; the cround of the alleged incompetency 
rf the preceding administration, he had 
roceeded to form a strong coalition on the 


= 


n inept, Which was supposed to promise 
a happy adjustment of the affairs of Europe. 
He lived however to see tins new alliance 
broken, and Bonaparte sti!) more trtumph- 
armies of the 
evnfederates. These calamities deeply af- 
fected his mind, and as the public has been 
assured by Mr, Rose, in parliament, had a 
great intluence on his constitution already 

dy the faticucs attendant on his 
official dnties, and by the anxieties inse- 


anf than ever over all the 
é 


GOroKen 


arable from the w 


sous bilities of Gov 


> i “ 


cighty cares, and re- 
rnment. His political 
antagonists Were preparing t6 charge upon 
him the disasters of Europe, and both he and 
his friends were coutemplating the expected 
eonfiict in the House of Commons, where 
felt prepar d to make a firm, and tull 
defence, when he was called by the God 
“who made him to ‘“ give account of a! 
things done in the bedy” before a far more 
awful tribunal. 
nds and the political enemies of 
have united in ascribing to him 
considcrable pratse since his decease... Ine 
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long since consented to serve with him in 
the same cabinet is no small testimony jy, 
his favour. [t seems now agreed, that My. 
Pitt was a great man, a person of tran. 
cendent talents, of high courage, of hones 
intentions, of much patriotism and public 
Spirit, and of eminent disinterestedness, 
“Oh, my country,” declared Mr, Rose, 
were nearly the last words which he utter- 
ed. The House of Commons has addressed 
the king, requesting that Mr. Pitt may be 
buried with public honours in the same 
mauner as his tather the Karl of Chatham, 
and a majority of 258 against 89 passed 
this vote, under the impression that a new 
administration, in which Mr. Fox will bear 
an eminent part, had been already agreed 
to by his Majesty. Mr. Pité is termed in 
the address * au excellent statesman,” and 
his ‘* loss” is affirmed to be irreparable,” 
expressions in which it is obvious that all 
partics in the house could not acquiesce: 
With any consistency. But the deep and 
unteigned sorrow which is generally ex- 
pressed on this occasion, bears a stronge; 
testimony than any vote can do, to the ex- 
alted place which Mr. Pett held in tix 
pubhe csteem, We are sorry to add 
that Mr. Pitt has dicd considerably in 
debt, we understand to the extent of 30 or 
£40000, With all, or more than all hi: 
father’s greatness, he appears to have in- 
herited lis contempt for money. 

However we tnay agree that a combina- 
tion of all the tale:.ts of the country may 
now be essential to its protection, we can- 
not help cousidering the loss of Mr. Pit 
at this awful period of our affairs to be an 
alarming aggravation of our national dan- 
gers and calamities. It has occurred ats 
time when his acknowledged abilities, firm- 
ness and patriotism seemed to be more 
than ever requisite to the safety and wel- 
fare of his country. And we would not, 
omit the opportunity of pressing upon our 
readers in general, and, did there exist 
uny hope that this busty sketch 
meet their successors 
in particular, the various affecting les- 
sons, which the death of 


would 
eve, upon his 
this eminent 
statesman, Considered with all its ctreum- 
stunces, is calculated to afford, but which 
are too obvious to require a distinct speci- 
fication. 

We should have rejoiced had it been tn 
our power to say more respecting the cha- 
racter of Mr. Pitt, in those points which 
we deem infinitely the most essential. 
There are however, some other poiuts to 
which 1t would be anpardonable in us ae! 
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to advert, and which entitle this great man 
to the grateful recollection of his country *, 

‘1 he history of Mr. Pitt’s administration 
forms 2 distinct and most important chap- 
ter in the history of the universe. Let it 
never be forgotten, that to him, as the in- 
nentim the handsof Divine Providence, 

pncebte d tor the preservation of our 


spiness; of that invaluable con- 


tation which our gallant forefathers be- 
weathed to us, as the noblest monument 
of cenius, freedom, and humanity ; and of 
those religious institutions which serve as 
wavinarks to a still nobler inheritance, 
his he effected in the face of whatever 


— 


could shake tue stoutest heart. ‘Through 
thuse tremendous storms which the French 
rovolution had raised, and which might 
have appalled the most courageous mind, 
his superior cenius safely piloted the vessel 
ot the state. If he had not possessed a 
mind sufliciently capacious to appreciate 
the extent of our danger, and sufficiently 
vigorous to withstand the desolating pro- 
cress of revolutionary principles, the fa- 
bric of oar policy must have crumbled 
into ruins, beneath the blows that were 
both openly and secretly levelled against 
it, by men of bold, enthusiastic, and 
ferocious spirits. Great Britain has Jost 
in William Pit the ablest champion of her 
constitution. 

It becomes us also to remember the firm 
and unshaken resistance, made by this 
grcat statesman, tothe secret machinations, 
and infuriated violenee of the French anar- 
chists; the courage with which he braved 
their rage, even when we were abandoned 
by our allies; the splendid eloquence with 
which he denounced their crimes, and ani- 
mated bis country to persevere in the aw- 
ful struggle ;—services which justly entitle 
him to the sratitude of the eiwilize dl world. 

The first ten years of Mr, Pitt’s admini- 
stration was a period of peace 5 and also of 
prosperity, une sampled in the annals of 
this or of any other country. By his wise 
aud enlightened policy, under Providence, 
was Great Brit nh raised from the dust, irom 
that state of imbecility, degradation, and 
dejection which follawed the American ar, 
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advanced to a state of power and opu- 


sence far beyond any hope which could 


have been previously framed. It was then 
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eloped those resources which have 
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o 
among the nations of the earth. The sue- 
ceeding pertod of his administration was 
distinauished by scenes of tarbulence, and 
public disorder. ‘The superiomty however 
of his genius was sti!l manifest. Internal 
factions were dismayed and silenced by 
him, while the foreign enemy was kept in 
aiarm for his own safety. Itwas not merely 
that he electrified admiring senates, or wi- 
thered, as with the force of lightning, the 
nerves of his Opponents. fis countrymen 
at large looked to bim as an oracle, and 
telt their hopes revive ashe spoke. They re- 
signed themselves to his direction, and 
rushed on, with confidence, in the path 
Which he pointed outtothem. At his cad, 
even When out of office, we have seen half 
a milion of freemen rush to arms, and 
array themselves in defence of their coun- 
try. The tovce of eloquence never wrought 
greater prodizies ainongst any people. in- 
deed, ot the fascinations ot Mr. Put’s eto- 
quence, itis impossible for any one who has 
vd him to form an adequate concep- 
tion. Its effect, on some ceeasions, more 
resembied that of the electric finid than 
any thing clse with which it can be comes 
pared; while, on all oceasions, it flowed 
from him with a clearness 


+ 


not he d 


» COP OUSDPCss, 
Strength, and majesty, which left every rival 
vrator at an immense distance. 

We cannot resist the temptation we feel 
to lav before our readers one proot o the 
justice of the high praise which we have 
bestowed on the eloquence of Mr. Put. 
His speech on the Slave Trace is , perhaps, 
one of the noblest eflusions of unpremedi- 
tated oratory which any age or any coun- 
try has witnessed. Itis a model not merely 
of close reasoning, but of forcible expostu- 
lation and of the most persuasive eloquence. 
We can only now find room fora smegte 
extract, which we insert, both as conutain- 
ing a loud call onthe nation to repair its 
injustice towards Afiica, and as an invalu- 
able relic of departed greatness. 

—‘* "Think of EftGHTY THOUSAND persons 
carried away out of their country by wwe 
know not what means! For cries tmputed ' 
For light or inconsider ble faults? For 
debt perhaps + For the crime otf witch- 
craft! Or a thousard other weak and 
scandalous pretexts ! Besides all the traud 
and kidnapping, the villautes and perfidy, 
by which the Slave Trade is supplied. Re- 
fiect on these eighty thousand persons 
thus annually taten off' There is somee- 
thinein the horror of it, that surpasses all 
the bounds of tmagination. 


that there exists in Africa something like 
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humiliation aud meanness is it mi us, to 
take 
tion the partial, the 
tences of 


upon ourselves to carry into execu- 


cruel, iniquitous sen- 
also were 
rs to all religion, and to the first 
But that country, it 


SOIC cle 


such courts, as if we 
strange 
principles of justice, 


is said, has been in ‘eree civilized, 


and civilized by us. Its said they have 
gained some Know edge of the principles ol 
justice, Wiat, Sir, 


principles of jastic 


have they gained 


4 


from US : Is their ke 


vilization brought about by us!) '—Yes, 


we cive them enough of our mtercourse to 


convey tothcm the means, and to imitate 


them in the study, of mutual destruction. 
We give them just enough of the forms of 
them to add the pretext 
of jecal trials to their other modes of per- 
We 
Iuropean ine 
more elfec- 
Ajrica into a ravaged wil- 
say, that the 
to the practice ot 
Wives 


pastice to enavle 


petrating the most atrocious iniquity. 
give them just chough of 
provements, to cnable them 
tualiy to turn 
derness. Some evidences 
addicted 
that the 


and children, and 


Alricans are 


ratinbling 5 y even sell then 


uitimately themselves. 


Ave these then the legitimate sources o1 


retend that we 
an honest right to exact the 


slavery? Suail we p can 
thus acquire 
pretend 


to dis- 


labour of these people ? Can we 
>a right to carry away 
rions, men of whoim we know no- 


by authentic inquiry, and of whom 


that we have 
tunt reg 
thing 
there is every reasonable presumption to 
think, sell them to us, have 
no rizht to do so? But the evil does not 
Do you think nothing of the 


that those who 


shop here, 


ruin and the miseries in which so many 
other individuals, still remaining in Africa, 


are involved in consequence of carrying off 


so many myriads of people ? Do you think 
pothing of their families which are left be- 
Of the counections which are broken? 
Of the fricudships, attachments, ond rela- 
tionships that are 
think nothing 
that from veneration to 
generation OF the plivation of that hap- 
piness which might be 


Jiiud ? 


burst asunder ? 
of the 


£7} 
are ieit 


Do you 
miiscrieS im 


conse - 


quence, 


comnunicated to 
them by the introduction of civilization, 
and of mental aud moral improvement? A 
happiness which you with-hold from them 
as you permit the Slave 
Coutisne. 


So lone Trace to 
W hat do you yet kuew oft 
internal state of 


the 
Africa? You have canied 
that quarter of the ¢lobe from 
this civilized and eulightencd country; but 
such a trade, thag tustead of diffusing either 
knowledge or wealib, it has been the check 
to every laudable pursuit. 
iar 


ona Trade to 


Jnstead of any 
e of commodities ; instead 
eving tu them from this hig lily fa-~ 


mitereouls 


rtt.. Slave Trade... Bishop of Ossory? 
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any means of improvement, 
you carry with you that noxious plant by 
which every thing is withered | and blasted ; 

under whose shade nothing that is useful of 
protitable to Afriea will ever flourish or take 
root. Africa is known to you as yet Only 
In its skirts, Yet evea the re 
to infuse a potson that 


voured land, 


you are able 
spreads its conta. 
eious cilects from one end of it to the « ither, 


Which penetrates to its very centre, cor. 
rupting eve ry partto which it reaches. You 
there subveit the whole 


you ageravate 


order of nature - 
b 
every natural barbarit y, 


and 
fas My to every man liv 


ng on that ¢ sia, 
committing, under the 
hame and pretext of Commerce, 
perpetual violence 
neighbour 


nent, motives for 


acts of 
and pertidy against his 

‘Thus, Sir, has the perversion of Britisk 
commerce carried misery instead of happi- 
ness to one whole quarter of the globe, 
False to the very principles of trade, mis. 
guided in our policy, and unmindful of our 
duty, what astonish'ng—TI[ had almost said, 
what zrreparable mischief, have we brought 
upon that Continent !~—I would apply 
this thought to the present question—How 
shall we pair this mischief ? How 
hope to iain. if it be possible, 
forgiveness from Heaven for those 
mous evils we have committed, 
fuse to make use 


ever re 
shall we 
€10ts 
if we re- 
means which the 
mercy of Providence hath still reserved to 
us for wiping away the guilt and shame 
with which we are now covered? If we re- 
fuse even this degree of compensation; it 
knowing the miseries we have 


of those 


caused, we 
refuse even now to put a stop to them, how 
greatly aggravated will be the guilt of Great 
Britain! And what a blot will the history 
of these transactions for ever be in the 
annals of this country! Shall we then pr- 

LAY to repairthese injuries, and to 
rendering this justice to Africa ¢ Shall « 

mot count lie dans and hours that are sufler- 
ed to and to delay 

of such a work? 


begin 


the ace 
Reflect 


intervene 
complishment 


What an immense object is before you— 
what an object for a nation to have in 
vicw, aud to have a prospect, under the 
favour of Providence, of being now pct- 


Iam sure thatthe mm 
mediate Abolition of the Slave Trade is the 
first, the principal, the most indispensable 
act of policy, 


milited to attain ! 


of duty, and of justice, that 
the Legislature of this country has to take, 
and whieh we ave bound to pursue by the 
most solemn obligations.” 





Dicd on the first of December last, at the 
Ppiscopal Palace in the city of Kilkeapy, 
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jreland, inthe 77th year of his age, the 
Right Reverend Hucw Hami ton, D. D. 
rR S.and M. RI. A. Lord Bishop of 
Qssory. He was born on the 26th of March 
799, entered Trinity College Dublin inthe 
oe 1742, obtained a fellowship in 1751, 
and was ¢lected professor of natural philo- 
copy in 1759. He was appointed Dean of 
homaitd in 1768, consecrated Bishop of 
Clonfert in 1796, and translated to Ossory 
in 1795. 

His writings in several branches of sci- 
ence justly rank him among the brightest 
ornaments of the University of which he 
was a member —His philosophical works, 
in particular, discover a most acute and 
penetrating genius, aud a mind capable of 
the deepest research ; and his argument 
to demonstrate ** 4 Prior/,” the existence 
and attributes of God, is an illustrious proof 
of the intense, and successful application 
of his talents, to refute the pernicious so- 
phistry of intidel philosophers. 

As aiminister of the gospel, he was a 
steady supporter of the great doctrines, 
contained in the articles, homilies, and li- 
turgy of the Church of England; and in the 


several important offices which he filled 
in his profession, he evinced a pious zeal 
for the glory of God, and the salvation of 
souls. "The unassuming meekness of bis 
disposition, easiness of access, and unaf- 
fected urbanity of deportment, endeared 
him particularly to his clergy, and concili- 
ated the esteem of all who knew him.—The 
various chartabie institutions of a public 
nature in the city where he resided, found 
in him a most active and liberal friend, and 
the aeep and general SOTTOW oOceasio; te v 
his death, among the numerous poor of a 
populous and extensive district with which 
he was surrounded, bore the most expres. 
sive testimony to his unceasing private be- 
neficence. 

After a life spent in the exemplary dis- 
charge of public and private duties, he be- 
held the approach of death with truly 
Christian resignation ; and in his last hours, 
when all worldly honours were eclipsed by 
the nearer prospect of a crown of glory, 
looking with unshaken confidence and 
lively faith to the Saviour of sinners, he 
was enabled to rejoice in the Lord, and to 


joy in the God of his salvation. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


a ——— 


fue Communication of R. Y. and the Rev. B. Woopp, shall meet with due at- 


tention. 


The best eeclesiastical writer we conceive to be Hooker. We would advise the reader 


of Ecclesiastical History to begin with Milner. 


P.T.; R.C.; and ASTADHAMITE have been received. 


Lady GLENoRCHY, Who gave it to the world under a belief of its truth, 


ihe account of the Hon. Francis Newport was published many years ago by the pious 


N. T. is 


very welcome to adopt the measure which he proposes. 


The paper by A stnCERE FrRienp of rue CHurRcH oF ENGLAND on Mr. Daubeny’s de- 


fence of his omission of a No/, and the Hymn by Q—Y. D.R. in our next. 


Tristis is under consideration. 


W.B. has come too late. 


ree 
ERRALUM, 


PRESENT NUMBER. 


Page 14, running title, for Afythological read Theological. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


fhe following communication ariived too late to be inserted in its proper place. 


DISTRESSES IN GERMANY, 


Tue Committee appointed to receive sub- 
‘criptious, and to apportion relief to our 
suffering brethren in Germany, have pub- 
‘shed a further report of their proceed- 
ines, 

Fear, they say, had been entertained, 
tin the distracted state ofthe Continent, 


their bounty should fall into improper 
hands. Such precautions, however, had 
been taken as to leave very little room for 
apprehension on this point in the minds of 


the committee. By letters received from 


different parts of Germany, some striking 
extracts from which are given in the re- 
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port, it appcars that the first reinittances 
that bad been made had safely reached 
their destination, and had diflused a glow 
of joy and gratitude, the expressio of 
which must prove very or { i ue to 
ubscribers, and far more than suth 

to compensate Lo Line 

which they Way nave my 

alleviate the severe 

thren. Such precautions have 
been taken by the committee, as render 
the musappheation of the money which 
may be transmitted to Germany ex- 
tremely unprobable, if not nnpossible. One 
letter from a centiemanin Suabia we shall 
ceive entire. It requires no comment. It 
must speak forcibly to the feelings of e- 
very Englishinan, and we entreat their se- 
rious attention toits contents. 

‘* Inthe electorate of Wertemburg, the 
districts that have most suficred are those 
of Heidenbeim, Koenigsbrunn, and Bilau- 
beuren.  <As it was impossible so speedily 
to provide such a vast quantity of provisions 
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} ; ai _ ! 
was dein nded, every mye that could 


be found was taken away without serupie, 
+ 


so that the poor inhabitants had nothing 


~ . ] / Sc. ye os 1a2 fe. 3 
left tor themselves. Had the armies kept 
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lm bul a fers days longer, 
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ns and horses behind, 


A and then sold fora 
VN Bk FORMED OF THE 


LE COMMITTEY EVEN 


war amuch better discipline was preserved. 
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OUR COUNTRY. it) Moreau’s army last 


SONA i LI.OWS EVERY THING TO 
H SCARCCLY ANY PUe 


Distresses in Germany... Death of Lord Cornwallis. [Jan. 1806 


NISHMENT, EVEN FOR THE GREATES$1 
cCRIMrS.—IT IS WITH THE MOST PERFECT 
(RUTH, THAT | AFFIRM, NO NATION CAN 

L\CRIFICE TOO MUCH,IN ORDER 10 MAIN. 
TAIN KER HONOUR AND INDEPENDENCE, 
AND TO PROTECT HERSELF FROM SIMILAR 
OUTKAGES, GERMANY WOULD Neyer 
HAVE SUFFERED SO MUCH, NOR SUNK cg 
DEEPLY, HAD OUR PRINCES EXERTED 
THEMSELVES WITH ENERGY, AND BEEN 
PERFECTLY UNITED AMONG THEMSELVES. 
—Yet stil/, perhups, a man of genius and 
spirit may arise, a German Nelson, who muy 
save us from entire destruction. May tn: 


NOBLE-MINDED E.NGLISH NATION Pps 


~ 


SERVEHER PRESENT UNANIMITY,AND CON. 
TINUE VIGOROUSLY TO EXERT ALL HER 
ENERGY AND POWER. ‘THEN, UNDER THE 
BLESSING OF GOD, SHE WILL NEVER SINK 
TO BE THE SLAVE OF A FOREIGN NATION, 
EVEN THOUGH THAT NATION SHOULD Sup- 
JUGATE THE WHOLE CONTINENT.” 

The aid rendered to his Majesty’s Ha. 
noverian subjects by the Committee is 
gratefully acknowledged, in a letter from 
the first Counsellor of bis Majesty’s Consis- 
tory in that Electorate. 

When his Majesty was made acquainted 
with the designs and proceedings of the 
Committee, he received the account with 
very visible emotion, and was pleased to 
express his most gracious approbation of 
both. 

The Rev. Mr. La Trole has represented 
the distress which prevails in Upper Lusa- 
tia, Bohemia, and the adjacent parts, to bi 
very great, and as likely to rise still higher 
The United 
srethren at Herrnhuth have exerted them- 
selves to alleviate its pressure; but the 
scarcity has now begun to be felt even in 
their settlements. Many people, he adds, 


before the next harvest. 


have died in consequence of the unwhole- 
someness of the articles they were obliged 
to substitate for bread. The Committee 
have resolved, in consequence of this com- 
munication, to employ the United Bre-' 
thren, commonly called Moravians, to dis- 
tribute a portion of relief in the above- 
mentioned district, Where, from their vici- 
nity to the late scenes of conflict and de- 
vastation, avery great degree of misery Is 
likely to prevail, 

We are truly concerned to state, that 
accounts have this day (30th January) been 
received of the death of the Marquis Coks- 
WALLIS in Bengal, 








